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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE result of the General Election in the 
T tis Free State is disappointing to those 

who hoped for a convincing majority for Mr. 
Cosgrave. The situation now is little more 
decided than it was before the poll. Mr. 
Cosgrave holds 61 seats against Mr. De Valera’s 
57. The Farmers and Independents, who may 
be accounted Government supporters, hold 18 
seats, bringing Mr. Cosgrave’s figures up to 79; 
with the help of Labour, the remnant of the 
National League and the one Communist—Mr. 
James Larkin, elected for North Dublin— 
Opposition representation amounts to 73. The 
Government forces thus hold a majority of 6—an 
improvement of 4 on their position immediately 
preceding the election. Mr. Cosgrave himself 
was elected for two constituencies, so his party’s 
effective majority is reduced to five, pending the 
result of the by-election that is to be fought 
in Carlow-Kilkenny, where Mr. Cosgrave is 
resigning the seat he won. 


It is fully expected that Mr. Cosgrave will be 
re-elected President when the Dail meets on 
October 11, and that he will re-form his 


Cabinet and carry on, without making any 
formal alliance with outside supporters, but 
relying, of course, on their support for his 
majority. In such a precarious position he cannot 
be expected to do much more for a while than 
maintain the administration of the country; con- 
tentious legislation, is out of the question. There 
is talk of a Government - Fianna Fail 
rapprochement, but as our Dublin Correspondent 
points out elsewhere, this must take a long time. 
Between now and the reassembly of the Dail 
political intrigue will be rife in Dublin. Whatever 
the outside observer may think of the Free State’s 
choice in increasing the De Valera Party’s poll 
by 25 per cent., at least it must be accounted a 
gain to the competence and authority of 
Parliament that his Party no longer holds aloof 
from the Dail. That assembly is now truly 
representative of Free State opinion. 


President Von  Hindenburg’s sweeping 
repudiation of Germany’s share in the responsi- 
bility for the war, made on the occasion of 
the Tannenberg memorial last Sunday, was an 
unfortunate faux pas coming as it did close on the 
heels of Herr Stresemann’s display of enlightened 
statesmanship at Geneva. It has already given 
fresh encouragement, if such were needed, to the 
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critics of Locarno in France, and the already 
difficult position of M. Briand is likely in 
consequence to become even more difficult. 
While most reasonable people in this country 
fully sympathize with Germany’s objection to 
being formally saddled with the sole responsibility 
for the war, nevertheless it is carrying things 
too far for the head of the German Republic 
to repudiate even partial war-guilt. This 
attitude of ‘‘ we alone are innocent ”’ is as stupid 
as it is untrue, and can do no good to the cause 
of modern Germany. 


The Tannenberg incident should also be a 
timely reminder to those well-meaning  senti- 
mentalists in this country who confuse fact with 
sentiment. At Tannenberg the elements of the 
old Germany were as much to the fore as those of 
the new Germany were in the background. The 
Republican organizations abstained from _ the 
memorial ceremonies because of the monopoly of 
the proceedings by the Monarchist-Nationalist 
elements, which included the notorious 
Ludendorff; while the participation in the 
religious side of the ceremonies of a Rabbi 
brought about a hostile demonstration on the part 
of the Nationalist Diehards which resulted in the 
abstention of numbers of Jewish and Republican 
ex-service men. All of which shows that the old 
aggressive Germany is not so dead as_ our 
sentimentalists would have us believe. 


The Soviets very narrowly missed a diplomatic 
rupture with France last week, when French anger 
over l’affaire Rakovsky had reached breaking 
point. French realism, no less than their own 
astute diplomacy at the eleventh hour, just saved 
the situation for them. There is great relief in 
Moscow, as the severance of diplomatic relations 
between France and Russia at the moment would 
have seriously retarded the latest Moscow plan for a 
financial rapprochement with ‘‘Capitalist’’ Europe. 
The Soviets are running short of capital and the 
consequent famine in manufactured goods is caus- 
ing great dissatisfaction among the peasantry. The 
expedient of raising internal loans is getting too 
expensive, as the interest amounts to over twelve 
per cent. Moscow wants to raise foreign loans at six 
per cent. So anxious are the Soviet rulers to do 
this that they are willing to consider reopening 
negotiations for the payment of French and British 
creditors as an inducement to the financiers of 
these countries. A defeat on the French ‘“‘ front ”’ 
at the moment would have made the eventual 
approach to Britain much more difficult, if not im- 
possible. On the other hand the French affair 
raises again the question of the duality of function 
in respect of Soviet diplomatic representatives. 
The Soviet view that His Excellency Ambassador 
Rakovsky may do one thing while Comrade 
Rakovsky of the Third International may do the 
direct opposite affords an example of the extreme 
difficulty of straightforward dealings between the 
Western Powers and Soviet Russia. 


New Zealand is fully alive to the importance 
of the Singapore base. Mr. Coates has just 
secured the approval of the House of Represen- 
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tatives to the gift of £1,000,000 which New 
Zealand is making towards the cost of the 
Singapore base, but this is only part of a scheme 
whereby two “‘B”’ class cruisers are to replace the 
“D” class, and the New Zealand base is to fy 


_ developed. The effect of these changes will fp 


to increase the naval outlay of the Dominion 
by one-quarter forthwith. It seems to trouble 
all but a few of New Zealand’s politicians tha 


' her contribution per head of population has beep 


no more than 8s., whereas Great Britain spends 
on naval defence 25s. per head. But whatever 
backwardness there may have been in assuming 
a share of the common burden, New Zealand 
is generously making up for it. Even such 
opposition as comes from Mr. Holland and 
Labour implies no lack of a sense of duty to the 
Empire. Oppositions are apt to oppose Govern. 
ment policies, and in New Zealand as elsewhere 
Labour is haunted by fears that measures of 
defence may be misconstrued by foreign Powers; 
but public opinion there is decidedly favourable 
to support of Singapore. 


The London, Midland and Scottish Railway 
has set an admirable example in convening the 
first of a series of conferences between the 
management and the workers. To be sure, 
discussion of railway matters between the 
management and the workers is not a novelty. 
The councils set up by the Railway Act were not 
limited to consideration of wages and hours and 
the like; they were authorized to go into all 
matters which affected the safe and successful 
working of the lines. But the London, Midland 
and Scottish Railway, inspired by Sir Josiah 
Stamp, is desirous of widening the scope of such 
conferences, to embrace virtually every side of 
the work of the railway; and the attempt to take 
the employees, through their representatives, 
into the fullest confidence of the management 
has evoked the cordial response it deserves. 
The National Union of Railwaymen and Mr. 
J. H. Thomas are convinced that the extension of 
conferences can only be productive of good, and 
the readiness of this response is indeed an 
augury of success. 


Two convictions, consequent. on charges of 
improper behaviour in London streets, have this 
week been quashed on appeal, but neither in the 
case of Major Murray nor in that of Mr. Champain 
has the conduct of the police been subjected to the 
searching inquiry that was obviously required. 
These cases, and others which will be within the 
public memory, suggest that any man who strolls 
or loiters in the West-end by night exposes himsell 
to grave risks. Inadvertence on his part of 
excessive suspiciousness on the part of a constable 
may easily result in a charge of molesting women 
or of importuning men; and that charge, 
grievously damaging to the character of the victim 
even if refuted in the end, may be pressed on the 
evidence of a single policeman, without evidence 
from those who are alleged to have been pestered. 
The evident remedy is a ruling that unless the 
aggrieved person can be produced to give evidence 
and bear cross-examination, no charge of a sexual 
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garacter should be preferred. There is one minor 

int in regard to Major Murray’s case on which 
must ask for enlightenment. According to 
fess reports, there was a suggestion in police 
gidence that he would have been treated 
jiferently at the police station if it had been 
yderstood that he was a major. Why on earth 
gould consideration be dependent on discovery of 
the precise rank of the accused? In both these 
gases there is matter deserving of the attention of 
the Commissioner of Police. 


Sir Austen Chamberlain has had a gruelling 
jime in Geneva, for, after listening in the 
Assembly to innumerable speeches criticizing 
the British reluctance to accept the principle of 
compulsory arbitration, he has had, as rapporteur 
to the Council on the subject, to bear the brunt 
of the work involved in the vain effort to 
bring Hungary and Rumania into agreement. 
It is difficult to see how Sir ‘Austen 
Chamberlain’s League Commission could have 
atrived at any other decision with regard to the 
Rumano-Hungarian dispute over Transylvanian 
properties, although the Council’s decision to 
postpone the matter until the next Session is 
likely to make matters worse by prolonging the 
agony. Hungary’s claim that the work of the 
Mixed Arbitral Tribunal should be continued by 
the appointment by the League of a judge in the 
place of the one withdrawn by Rumania has 
ben upheld. On the other hand, Rumania’s 
daim that the principle of the Agrarian Reform 
isan internal Rumanian law outside the com- 
petence of international arbitration has also been 
upheld, with the proviso that both Hungarian 
minorities and Rumanian nationals should 
receive equal treatment under this law. In both 
tulings the League Commission was in a strictly 
correct position. 


Unfortunately, the dispute has assumed propor- 
tions quite outside its original scope, owing to the 
fact that the Hungarians, encouraged to cherish 
false hopes by the crude and untimely propaganda 
of Lord Rothermere, had associated this dispute 
with the larger question of the revision of the 
Treaty of Trianon. It is an open secret in 
diplomatic circles that this gentleman’s blundering 
attempts at international statesmanship have done 
as much as anything to make a really satisfactory 
settlement an impossibility for some time to come. 
Lord Rothermere has unwittingly rendered his 
Hungarian friends a grave disservive. We wonder 
whether the Daily Mail, in championing the cause 
of the ex-enemies to-day, remembers that it was 
the loudest exponent of the opposite policy when 
the Peace Treaties were being framed ? 


This year’s elections to the League of Nations 
Council were quite unusually important. In the 
Tst place, of course, there is the choice of 
Canada, which at last gives the British Empire 
two seats on the League’s executive body. It has 

n widely reported on the Continent that Sir 
Austen Chamberlain was only half-hearted in his 
Support of Canada’s candidature, lest her election 


Empire. This is clearly nonsense. One must 
adapt oneself to changing circumstances, and 
since Great Britain, whether she likes it or not, 
is tied up in European affairs, the more the other 
parts of the Empire can share her interests in the 
Continent, the less difficult will it be to avoid 
friction whenever a European crisis arises. 
Nothing is more likely to dissipate that inferiority 
complex from which certain of the Dominions 
suffer than the presence of Canada at the side of 
Great Britain in the Geneva Council room. 


The election of Finland to the League Council 
is alsq to be welcomed, for there exists in the 
Northern countries of Europe a certain detachment 
which is of great value when the League has to 
deal with international disputes and which has 
been sadly lacking since Sweden withdrew last 
year. We note that the Bolshevist Press inter- 
prets the Finnish election as another proof of the 
alleged British campaign to encircle Russia, since 
two other border States, Poland and Rumania, are 
already Members of the Council. It is quite safe 
to say that this consideration, if it entered the 
minds of the delegates in Geneva at all, hindered 
rather than helped Finland’s candidature, for a 
plan to isolate Russia exists only in the distorted 
imaginations of certain Bolshevist leaders, The. 
election of Cuba is interesting since it shows that 
something is vitally wrong in the methods of 
choosing Council Members. It is on the face of it 
ridiculous that a country which is acknowledged to 
be a vassal of the United States, a non-Member of 
the League, should come out at the top of the poll 
at the elections for Members of the Council. 


The revolt against the War Office scheme for 
acquiring common and freehold lands in one of the 
loveliest ‘‘ lungs’ of Surrey for Army training 
purposes is gaining strength, but the War Office 
is said to be redoubling its efforts. In the 
meantime it has issued a statement on_ its 
intentions, with the object of allaying anxiety. 
We should have been exceedingly surprised had 
this naive document done anything of the sort, 
and, as the correspondence in The Times shows, it 
has not. The War Office asserts that it has no 
intention of erecting ‘‘ permanent ’’ buildings on 
the land, but temporary buildings can be just as 
bad or worse; and besides, what the War Office 
under the present Government has no intention 
of doing it may easily under a subsequent 
Government decide to do. The War Office also 
states that it will take every care to preserve the 
public amenities of the commons, but how this is 
to be done when the area is admittedly to be used 
for Army exercises (with tanks, dragons, cater- 
pillars and the rest), it is careful not to explain. 
It has been pointed out that there are several 
tracts of land in other parts of the country— 
notably in East Anglia—equally suitable for Army 
training, where no interference with public enjoy- 
ment would result. ‘Will the War Office not listen 
to reason? The Prime Minister has more than 
once expatiated on the beauties of the English 
countryside and the need of keeping it intact. 
Will he not exert his influence over his colleague 
in charge of the War Office to get this unpopular 


should tend towards the disruption of the British 


| and unnecessary proposition quashed ? 
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THE BETTING MUDDLE 


RESUMABLY there are persons, legal 
and official, who understand the principles 
on which the State, England, our England, 
deals with betting, but we have never had the 
good fortune to meet them and to hear an 
exposition which would satisfy us of the common 
sense and consistency of the State in this matter. 
In the England of our grandfathers, legislation 
was directed simply against gaming. The first 
blow against betting contracts in general, whether 
on games or on all uncertain events, was struck 
in 1845, when it was enacted that betting, 
though not illegal, should be void in the eyes 
of the law. Then came the Act of 1892, which 
rendered the position of a commission agent 
intolerable, since, in the interests of public 
morality, it was decreed that whereas he could 
not sue for any fee or commission or any sum 
paid by him qn behalf of his employer in respect 
of bets lost, he remained accountable to his 
employer for all sums received by him on his 
employer’s behalf in respect of bets won. The 
Gaming Act of 1835 provided that any money 
paid to the endaorsee, holder, or assignee of 
securities given for consideration arising out 
of gambling transactions should be recoverable 
from the person to whom the securities were 
originally given. In 1922 there was a case in 
which, under that Act, it was held that the loser 
of a bet on a horse-race, who had drawn a cheque 
in favour of the winner, was entitled to recover 
the amount of that cheque. Whereupon the 
situation was simplified by the Gaming Act of 
1922, repealing section 2 of the Gaming Act of 
1835. More recent developments have come 
through the efforts of the Exchequer to tap an 
obvious source of revenue. As a result, this 
country finds itself in the position which we 
described in a leading article last May. 
Hypocrisy and the national habit of muddling, 
together with demands by the Exchequer which 
are naturally directed towards the extraction of 
revenue rather than the establishment of 
principles, have produced a state of affairs for 
which no logical defence is possible. In reason, 
there are only two tenable positions as regards 
betting and every form of wagering other than 
the obviously criminal. Either betting is an 
abomination, to the extirpation of which the 
State should forthwith direct its energies, with 
the aid of savage prohibitory laws and an 
additional million of police, or it is an indulgence 
which must be left to the discretion of individuals, 
the State taking what it safely can from those 
engaged in it as bookmakers and the betting 
public. To discriminate between credit and 
cash betting, between the bets made with book- 
makers and those made at the street corner, is 
not only in some degree to make one law for 
the rich and another for the poor; it is, as we 
remarked last May, to introduce something 
analogous to the maison tolerée into betting. 
By accident, betting has long been so closely, 
so almost exclusively associated with horse-racing, 
that it has come to mean for most people 
betting on or in relation to the Turf. The 
tipster, the philanthropist wha undertakes to let 
the whole paying world into his secrets, has 
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been the man who, as the picturesque Saying 
goes, gets it from the horse’s mouth. Captain 
Coe has become a national figure.—‘‘ Is ¢hj 
the face that launched a thousand tips ?’—By 
man, in his tireless progress, has discovered that 
running is not the accomplishment only of horse 
and welshers. He has thought upon the grey, 
hound, as capable of running elsewhere than 
on the classic coursing grounds of the country, 
and in pursuit of the synthetic no less than the 
natural hare. No one can say how long the 
popularity of the new sport will last. There are 
those who predict public weariness of what 
is at present an enticing novelty. There are 
also those who prophesy a shortage of grey. 
hounds, only to be met by the cheerful declaration 
that the sport could be continued with a natural 
hare and electrical greyhounds. But, whatever 
may be the future of the new sport, for the time 
being it is drawing enormous crowds, who insist 
on betting. 

At the Antipodes it has been judicially deter. 
mined that betting on greyhounds is _ illegal, 
Judges and magistrates exist to apply the law 
as they find it, not to devise legislation that shall 
satisfy contemporary conditions and consciences, 
They are not to be blamed if their decisions, 
strictly based on extant legislation, seem absurd 
to the ordinary citizen. But how can any reasonable 
being conclude that betting on horses is moral 
and betting on dogs immoral? The nature of 
betting is not affected by the nature of the 
uncertain event tq which it relates. Its forms, if 
we look at the outer world, are innumerable. 
There are parts of the world in which men bet 
extensively on the rainfall, parts in which they 
bet on the movements of flies, and the records 
of a famous London club survive to show that 
our forefathers betted on the longevity of their 
fellows. So long as there is uncertainty in the 
world, so long as it contains men who suppose 
themselves either specially shrewd or lucky, 
there will be betting. Why not accept the fact, 
and abandon all the absurd nicety of distinctions 
between betting on this and betting on that, 
betting here and betting there, betting on credit 
and betting in cash? 

We are past the stage at which it was 
possible to debate whether the State should 
recognize betting or profess ignorance of a 
habit to which ninety-nine per cent. of its 
citizens are more or less addicted. By imposing 
a tax on certain kinds of betting it has 
recognized betting. 

There are few things less wholesome for the 
nation than continuance in a state of uncertainty 
as to the morality of this and that popular habit. 
As the individual who is always wondering 
whether his neighbour’s mode of life is moral 
is on the way to becoming an_ intolerable 
prig, so the nation that cannot make up its mind 
about the morality of lines of conduct pursued 
by a great majority of its members is in an 
unsound way. A sane mind will not constantly 
exercise itself over the ethical aspects of drink- 
ing beer or putting a shilling on a horse or 4 
dog. It will decline to let itself be reduced to an 
inflamed condition comparable to that of @ 
purity league’s. As genuine chastity 
accompanied by a robust indifference to a £00 
deal that purityemongers worry about, so i 
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to drink and to betting the State with a 
gal zeal for higher things will decline to fuss 
self into a fever about the public-house and 
the bookmaker. A frank recognition of every 
git of betting, as a thing which goes on and 
dways will go gn, and the exaction from every 

of betting of as much revenue as can be 
ken from it without drying up the source: 
that is the only reasonable policy. 

As we pointed out some months ago, the 
gllection of betting tax would be made easier by 
the introduction of the totalisator. No country 
which has tried it has ever had reason to com- 

in of the results, and the argument that it 
would be impossible to maintain the totalisator 
where racing takes place only infrequently will 
not survive reference to Indian and Australasian 
experience. The other argument is that the 
totalisator would damage the bookmaker. But 
it has been found elsewhere that betting on the 
totalisator and betting with the bookmakers 
appeal to rather different publics. Yet even if 
the number of bookmakers were considerably 
reduced in consequence of the introduction of 
the totalisator, would that be a_ national 
calamity? The simplicity with which the tax 
can be collected from the totalisator, and its 
incapacity for leaving the vicinity of the course 
when due to pay out, are good reasons for the 
innovation. But we shall not get this or any 
other useful change until betting is removed 
from the region of moral fog and viewed in a 


dty light. 


THE ADRIATIC IMBROGLIO 


HERE are new rumblings heard from 
T attania, that land of revolutions and 

counter-revolutions, which suggest that it is 
high time that the Albanian complex from which 
both Italy and Jugo-Slavia have been suffering 
during the past year should be submitted to the 
curative processes of frank discussion. Signor 
Mussolini declared recently that he would go into 
the matter with M. Rakitch, the Jugo-Slav 
Minister at Rome, as soon as the result of the new 
Jugo-Slav elections had furnished some idea of 
the complexion and position of the new Jugo-Slav 
Government. The elections have come and gone, 
and the position of the Government at Belgrade 
is now sufficiently indicated to permit the Duce 
to carry qut his proposal for discussing matters 
with the Jugo-Slav representative. He has not yet 
seen him, and competent observers are of the 
opinion that the Italian Dictator is in no hurry 
todo so. This being so, there is every possibility 
of disturbing events taking place in Albania before 
Rome and Belgrade have made any attempt in the 
direction of settling their differences with regard 
to Albanian affairs, and, as matters stand, this 
means that all the elements of another Italo-Jugo- 
Slav “ situation ’’—pregnant with the seeds of 
eventual conflict—will continue to develop as a 
factor disturbing to the peace of Europe. 

The problem, in brief, arises out of Italy’s 
attempts to get into Albania and Jugo-Slavia’s 
attempts to keep her out. After the failure of the 
Italian occupation of Valona, at the end of the 


war, Italy secured the 1921 Agreement with 
Britain and France, which gave her the prior right 
to ** restore order ’’ in Albania under special con- 
ditions. There then followed a period of some 
years in which she sought to create a situation 
in Albania which would warrant her intervention 
under the 1921 Agreement. To this end she 
supported Mgr. Fan Noli, the ‘‘ Bishop-Premier,"’ 
in the cowp by which he drove Ahmed Bey Zogu 
from the Albanian Premiership into exile at 
Belgrade. The Serbs retaliated in 1924-25 by 
allowing Zogu to organize a counter-coup which 
re-established him as Premier, and afterwards as 
President, while Mgr. Fan Noli in turn went into 
exile at Vienna. 

Signor Mussolini did not protest against 
Belgrade, for the simple reason that he had in 
the meantime entered into an understanding with 
Ahmed Zogu, whom he succeeded in bullying into 
agreement by dint of offering him financial 
advantages, coupled with political threats. At the 
same time, the Duce met M. Nintchitch, the Jugo- 
Slav Foreign Minister, during the course of the 
League meeting in Rome in 1925, and agreed 
upon a mutual “‘ hands-off Albania ’’ policy. 

Signor Mussolini then proceeded to put Albania 
in his pocket by means of the establishment of 
the Albanian National Bank under Italian control, 
and the issue of a loan to Albania which that 
country cannot possibly redeem. This was coupled 
by the taking over by Italian enterprise of the 
economic development of Albania, and_ the 
appointment of Italian military instructors to the 
Albanian army. 

The next move in the game was the proposal 
of the Italian Minister to the Albanian President 
that he should accept an Italian Protectorate. This 
misfired, but was quickly followed by the Italo- 
Albanian Pact, the famous Treaty of Tirana, 
which converted Albania into a virtual Italian 
Protectorate, inasmuch as the text of the Treaty 
implied not only that an attack upon Albania 
would constitute an attack upon Italy, but also 
that any movement against the present Albanian 
regime, which is the puppet of Italy, would con- 
stitute an attack upon Italy. In short, in the 
absence of any other interpretation—which Signor 
Mussolini has consistently refused to give in 
official form—this meant that any revolt against 
Ahmed Bey Zogu could be made, if necessary, 
into a pretext for the military intervention of Italy 
in Albania. The Treaty of Tirana was in fact a 
consolidation and strengthening of the Italian 
position of priority in Albanian affairs granted 
under the 1921 Agreement. The Treaty was not 
unnaturally regarded in Jugo-Slavia as a tearing- 
up of the Mussolini-Nintchitch verbal agreement 
of 1925, and it brought about the resignation of 
Dr. Nintchitch, the principal author of the Pact 
of Rome (Italo-Jugo-Slav Fiume Agreement) and 
the apostle of Italo-Jugo-Slav co-operation and 
amity. This marked the real beginning of the 
Italo-Jugo-Slav friction. 

The Mussolinian plan began to unfold itself 
unmistakably early this year, when Italy launched 
a series of allegations against the Belgrade 
Government to the effect that the Jugo-Slav Army 
was massing against Albania, and that Jugo-Slav 
officialdom was encouraging the anti-Zoguist 
plottings of Albanian political émigrés on the 
Serbian side of the Albanian frontier. In this 
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connexion it should be noted that, whereas in 
1925, when Signor Mussolini knew all about 
Zogu’s preparations in Belgrade for an Albanian 
coup, he did not raise one objection, in 1927, after 
he had made the Treaty of Tirana, he immediately 
set to work to provide the pretext for intervention 
by alleging the existence of Jugo-Slav military 
preparations, which in actual fact were subse- 
quently proved to be non-existent. The Jugo- 
Slav attempt to place investigations in the hands 
of the League he managed to prevent, because of 
his knowledge that the hands of the two most 
important members of the Council, Britain and 
France, were tied by the 1921 Agreement. In 
short, he refrained from protesting when a reason 
for protest existed, because he had not then per- 
fected the diplomatic machinery for intervention, 
and proceeded to protest when the reason for 
protest did not exist because by then he had 
created the diplomatic machinery for intervention. 
The seriousness of this situation early this year 
moved the British Foreign Office to couple 
counsels of moderation at Belgrade with similar 
counsels at Rome. Signor Mussolini answered 
with vague affirmatives, but did nothing to 
improve matters; and the British Foreign Office 
returned to its precious attitude of detachment. 
The future outlook is far from reassuring. 
Italy continues to tighten her economic and 
political hold en Albania and is pushing forward 
with general military preparations, while Jugo- 
Slavia is endeavouring to bring her army up to 
fighting trim. The Jugo-Slavs do not want war. 
They want a long period of peace in which to 
develop their economic resources and_ settle 
their internal problems. But they see Italy 
establishing her foothold in Albania and they 
are aware of Italy’s attempts—as instanced by 
the Italian move against a Jugo-Slav-Bulgarian 
rapprochement and the Italian obstruction to any 
settlement of the Greco-Serbian Salonika dispute 


—to prevent the formation of any Balkan bloc . 


opposed to Italian penetration in the Peninsula; 
added to this they know that they are hopelessly 
outclassed by Italy in war material. They would 
not in any case take the initiative against Italy; 
but should an Italian army move into Albania 
it would immediately be faced by a Jugo-Slavia 
in arms in defence of the basic principles of 
“the Balkans for the Balkan peoples.’’ The 
consequences would then be difficult to localize. 

There are, as we have said, new rumblings, 
indicative of coming revolt, to be heard from 
Albania. If and when the anticipated revolt 
comes it would not be difficult for Signor 
Mussolini tq attribute it to an Albanian 
revolutionary conspiracy hatched on the Jugo- 
Slav side of the border with the connivance, 
active or passive, of Jugo-Slav  officialdom. 
Whether the accusations would be true or not 
would not make much difference, as no independent 
inquiry would be able to prove it one way or the 
other. The result would be the same. 

In these circumstances it is beside the point 
to argue that in 1921 the League had to keep the 
Serbs out of Albania. The point at issue now 
is: Would the League be able equally to keep 
the Italians out of Albania? Rightly or 
wrongly the greater part of Continental opinion 
is convinced that a word in earnest from British 
Diplomacy would have q sobering effect upon 


the Duce. Belgrade has been warned—ang 
rightly—to walk in the paths of moderation, |, 
would be as well if equally good advice were tg 
be reiterated at Rome, where it is now mor 
needed. That a prophylactic is simpler than 
surgery is a truism to which we would draw the 
attention of Downing Street before it is too late, 


A LETTER FROM DUBLIN 
[FRom Our CORRESPONDENT] 


September 18, 1927 


T tte late Lord Salisbury once said that what 
the Irish people living contiguous to the 
melancholy ocean (Disraeli’s phrase) really 
needed was not politics but circuses; and our new 
young rulers have been not unmindful of his sugges. 
tion. They wish to provide the country with amuse. 
ments as well as with security; three years ago we 
had the Tailtearn games, a revival of an ancient Irish 
athletic festival, to which many distinguished 
foreigners were invited, and this year we have a 
Dublin Civic Week. I do not suppose that such events 
wholly compensate for the departure of an English 
Court from Dublin, or still regrets for the ‘‘ good old 
days,’’ as the jarveys call them, when Dublin had a 
British garrison, and people knew how money should 
be spent. The social merits of the old days are, | 
fancy, somewhat exaggerated in retrospect, for the 
Viceroy tended generally to be an absentee, and 
Dublin all through the last century of the Union 
struck visitors by its lack of gaiety—‘‘ strange,” as 
the late Sir Harry Johnston (who by the way wrote 
most admirably about Ireland), ‘‘ in a town with the 
Italian look of having been built as a background to 
pageantry, carnivals, processions, music, gallantry, 
colour and laughter.” 

The return of a Parliament to Dublin has not (as 
we were once told it would) revived the aristocratic 
glories of the eighteenth-century city, which came 
fourth or fifth among the towns of Europe and had 
a population of 200,000. In Grattan’s time 271 Irish 
peers and 200 members of the Irish House had rest 
dences in Dublin. Our senators and deputies of to 
day, coming up to town for their Parliamentary duties, 
are content with a room in a hotel or a club, though 
some of them are peers and some are even rich men. 
Still, I imagine that from the point of view of the 
casual visitor and from that also of the general res 
dent public, Dublin is a brighter place than it was 
thirty years ago, and offers more varied amenities. 
The tourist need not so dread the dull dark evenings, 
as Sir Harry Johnston did, until he made friends 1 
the handsome Georgian houses of the dignified squares, 
and there enjoyed the conversation of our intellectual 
lights, our witty scholars and professional men. 

The Civic Week has also a serious purpose, that’ 
making Dubliners take a greater pride in their city 
and view it with new appreciation. Yet the two me 
who are organizing the event were called to their hc 
sent position of Commissioners responsible for b 
administration of the city as a consequence of t 
lack of the civic sense in Dublin. 

One of the first acts of Mr. Cosgrave’s Government 
was the substitution of two autocratic Commission 
for the popularly elected Corporation which pe 
become a laughing-stock and public scandal. 
change has resulted in cleaner streets, lower rates me 
a better organization of transport. The he 
mayoral coach is to be brought out for show in 7 
Week; but we have no Lord Mayor now, nor are 


likely to have one again. The programme of the 
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(ommissioners for the Week is finely ambitious and 
cludes besides industrial advertisement, balls and 
jistorical pageantry, recitals by Mr. John MacCormack 
of our few returned exiles) and an exhibition of 
fe most modern art of England and the Continent, 
fisitors, if they come, should not fail to look in at 
te Abbey Theatre, where Mr. W. B. Yeats’s strange 
gd interesting version of ‘ CEdipus at Colonus’ is 
ying played, and at the National Gallery that Sir 
Hugh Lane so greatly improved during his directorate. 
Then when the Week is over and all the decorations 
we removed, they will see, as someone has already 
observed, ‘‘ what a beautiful city Dublin really is.’’ 

Incidentally one wonders if national government 
inthe Free State will also be presently put into com- 
mission. Or if not, is the holding of elections going 
9 become one of our staple industries? The more 
fr-seeing supporters of the Government would prefer 
adecisive majority for Mr. De Valera to another stale- 
mate. Once he had failed to redeem his many 
atraordinary promises his bolt would have been shot. 
An interesting feature of the elections has been the 
collaboration of Irish ex-Unionists with Mr. Cosgrave, 
as signified by the adoption of Major Bryan Cooper, 
an Etonian and a former British officer, as a Cumann 
candidate (he headed the polls in County Dublin). 
Major Cooper, although detached from the Sinn Fein 
tradition, is now a strong Nationalist, and is besides 
a landowner of unblemished repute and of great 
philanthropy. Still, it is evident from the utterances 
of the Fianna Fail orators that there will be no place 
for Major Cooper or his like in the sectarian and 
peasant community, which is now the ideal of Irish 
Republicans—shades of Wolfe Tone and Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, please note! Fianna Fail now admits that 
when it comes to power its policy of hostility to Britain 
must largely take the form of academic protest. But 
British Imperialism within the Free State can be suc- 
cessfully attacked—British Imperialism now being 
wigarly identified with all that has “‘ style ’’ in public 
and private life. The Senate, for example, is to be 
abolished, and all salaries of ministers and civil 
servants over £1,000 a year are to be cut down. The 
Fianna Fail criticism of the cupidity of ministers who 
have such immense (!) salaries as £1,700 a year has 
been most successful, almost as successful as the 
appeal of the same party to the cupidity of tenants 
who, having purchased under the old Land Acts and 
being in debt to the British Government, are now told 
that patrotism demands that they should not pay 
“tribute ’’ to the foreigner. 

The death of Dr. Bernard causes the Provostship of 
Trinity College to fall vacant at an interesting moment. 
This is one of the few really great positions that 
Irishmen can still attain to in Ireland, and it carries 
with it a salary calculated to scandalize our peasant 
economists. In the past political considerations 
frequently dictated the choice of Provost, which was 
ultimately a matter for the Government of the day. 
This is the first occasion since the establishment of 
the Free State that the position has been vacant; but 
Mr. Cosgrave, it is understood, intended simply to 
confirm whatever selection the Board of the College 
might make. It will be interesting to see if Mr. 
de Valera and his followers have anything to say on 
this subject. Trinity College is by tradition Anglo- 
Irish, Unionist and loyal to the Crown, and no doubt 
Republicans consider that it reeks even to-day of 
“Imperialism ’? and ‘‘ Free Masonry.’’ From the 
point of view of men who would exclude ex-Unionists, 
like Major Cooper, from public life in Ireland, the 
very existence of such a University in Dublin should 
be, logically, an anomaly and a scandal. 

Postscript: September 20 

_ With all seats now filled, the Government Party is 
in a majority of four over the Fianna Fail, and 
assuming that the other parties, Independent and 
Farmers, vote as they did in the last Dail, 
Mr. Cosgrave is assured of a working majority of six 


against a coalition of Fianna Fail, Redmondites, and 
Labour. There is very little doubt that when the new 
Dail meets, Mr. Cosgrave will again be proposed as 
President of the Executive Council, and elected on 
these slender figures. Whether Mr. De Valera’s name 
will be put forward by the Fianna Party as an alterna- 
tive is doubtful, and depends on the policy of the 
Labour group, now reduced to twelve. Labour is said 
to have “‘ learned its lesson and become very chary of 
alliances ’’; should it abstain from voting for Mr. de 
Valera’s candidature, the latter would find himself 
rejected by a majority of eighteen—a result Fianna 
Fail will not wish to court. The power of Fianna 
Fail is said, by the way, to reside no longer in 
Mr. De Valera, but in Mr. Frank Aiken, described as 
a farmer who ‘‘ was commandant at Dundalk after 
the departure of the British garrison in 1922, when his 
force was dispersed by Free State troops,’’ and in 
Mr. Sean Lemass, a young man of thirty, evidently 
intelligent. Mr. Lemass has made conciliatory 
gestures towards Mr. Cosgrave. He thinks that the 
Treaty split can be healed, and the forces of ‘ Irish 
Ireland ’’ reunited. The Church—which has made no 
pronouncement on the recent antics of Fianna Fail 
over the oath—favours a round-table conference 
between the two large parties. But an important 
condition for a more peaceable relationship, laid down 
by Mr. Cosgrave, has not yet been accepted by 
Mr. Frank Aiken; that is, the collection of all arms 
still in the possession of unauthorized persons. So 
long as arms so exist, Mr. Cosgrave will work the 
Public Safety Act, and he cannot work the Public 
Safety Act without coming into fierce collision with 
both Fianna Fail and Labour. On the other hand, he 
might agree, in deference to Labour, to leave Propor- 
tional Representation alone, heavily though the 
country has suffered from this device of the Quaker 
theorist, who drew up our Constitution ‘‘ in shady 
repose,’ forgetting that ‘‘ Governments must conform 
to the nature of the governed.’’ Whether a reunion 
of Irish Ireland so-called is to be desired is another 
question. The phrase, in the mouths of Republican 
ideologues, conjures up a puritanical and anti-historical 
nationalism, which, by discouraging the Anglo-Irish, 
a modern element, from entering the national life, 
must keep the country for ever weak and disunited. 


THE SOMME 


To revival of interest in the war continues 
unabated. It is now far enough off to be 
viewed objectively; emotions that were once so 
insurgent that self-defence bade us pretend they did not 
exist are now assuaged by time, and we can recollect 
in comparative tranquillity the ardours and endur- 
ances of those nightmare years. The result has been an 
outrush of literature, some of it excellent. The great 
novel of the war has still to be written, but R. H. 
Mottram’s ‘ Spanish Farm Trilogy,’ F. M. Ford’s 
‘No More Parades,’ C. E. Montague’s ‘ Fiery Par- 
ticles,’ and one or two others afford exceedingly good 
partial pictures of the encounter, from the English 
point of view. There have been one good and several 
goodish war plays, and some exceedingly interesting 
‘* journals,’’ to which another has just been added.* 
The historian, surely, will have no cause to complain, 
unless it be of excess of evidence. Other wars have 
had their copious documentations, but the literature 
of the last was at least unique in one particular, 
and that the spate of apologie that tumbled foaming 
from the pens of the politicians and the high command 
on both sides. This war is also the first of which 
there exists on a comprehensive scale the invaluable 
record of the camera. If this mass of material is 
properly used, posterity ought to know what the war 
was like. 


* © A Subaltern on the Somme.’ By Mark VII. Dent. 5s. 
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On the whole it was very like the representation of 
it seen in the film called ‘ The Somme,’ at present 
to be seen in London at the Marble Arch Pavilion. 
There was shown, during the war, a film of the same 
name, which made men home on leave extremely angry. 
This is an altogether different and better production. 
It has its bad moments—moments of theatricality 
introduced incongruously into a record that is the 
very opposite of theatrical—but it does succeed in 
giving a vivid and convincing picture of one phase 
of the struggle. There has recently been a glut of 
war films; this is easily the best of any I have yet 
seen: it shows up the melodramatic-sentimentalism 
of several recent American efforts for the meretricious 
trash they are. Some of the effects are quite excellent, 
and most of the pitfalls have been avoided, though 
the usual one of making the men go “ over the top ”’ 
at a trot has more than once caught the producer 
dozing. The film is fair to both sides: there is no 
attempt to revive or sustain hatred or to make the 
enemy appear as monsters. 

To a film that is so nearly like the real thing it was 
particularly interesting to notice the reactions of the 
audience. I always find it difficult to accustom myself 
to applause in the kinema, but there was plenty here 
and it did not seem out of place. A few people hissed 
when the first enemy counter-attack was launched; no 
one clapped when a German was depicted in an act 
of extraordinary heroism; when the defenders of’ a 
German strong-point, holding on with hopeless 
courage, were crushed to death by a British tank the 
applause was terrific. I offer no comment and draw 
no deduction from such observations: I record them 
(making due allowance for the excitement of the 
moment) as evidence of the frame of mind of the 
audience—men and women many of whom eleven 
years ago were themselves in the thick of things, 
either on the Somme or on the home front. The 
people watching this film are the people who fought 
the war: they are watching themselves. The man 
sitting beside me, verging now on middle age, is the 
young man I see on the screen, pressed against the 
parapet awaiting the whistle of zero-hour; the woman 
behind me watches her own husband or brother fall 
wounded on the wire. And when, in the ‘‘Epilogue,”’ 
the troops of the shires, of the Dominions and of 
London come swinging by (poorly done this, I 
thought), here is every mother’s son of us, proud in 
our ill-fitting khaki. You might expect emotions to 
be on edge, yet I hardly once felt myself moved; the 
film had all the matter-of-factness of the actual thing : 
one was not moved then and one was not moved now. 

This picture is in its way an historical document ; 
the reactions of the audience to it are historical evidence. 
What will be the impression on posterity? It is 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that the general 
effect of the film is to cast a glamour over war. I 
am certain this was far from the minds of the pro- 
ducers, who were concerned only to effect a faithful 
portrayal of the original. But they were limited by 
the obvious necessity of producing a marketable com- 
modity. They have got truth, but only one facet of 
it: they cannot be blamed if their picture has not 
enough of the horrors, and especially not enough 
of the longueurs, to be complete. The guns 
plunging forward to new positions, the hearten- 
ing first appearance of the tanks, the magni- 
ficent rally of the South Africans in  Del- 
ville Wood—these are the things that stand out in 
the memory and that stir the audience to enthusiasm. 
There are instances of the other things—including one 
picture of a dying man floundering in the mud that 
is as Close a representation of hell as anything imagina- 
tion could devise—but all that made the war so dis- 
gusting and degrading of necessity takes second 
place. I do not think children watching this film 
would receive an impression of the beastliness or even 
of the boredom of modern warfare. It is, of neces- 


sity, a record of action, and action makes war toler. 
able. One of the least bearable features of the lag 
war was its dreary stretches of inaction, and of these 
the film can give no hint. Considering the greg 
propaganda effect of the kinema, that is , 
disadvantage. 

The battle itself, though described as a tragedy, js 
not made to seem the failure it undoubtedly was. The 
British and French Commands expected a complete 
‘* break through,’’ followed by wheeling movements 
to left and right to roll up the enemy’s flanks. Fo, 
the success of this plan rapid progress was essential 
and was certainly looked for. The attack began oq 
July 1; that night 60,000 British soldiers had been 
killed or wounded and many more captured, for 4 
gain in territory of a maximum depth of 14 mile 
and over a large part of the front of nothing at all, 
By the end of July a maximum advance of 2} miles 
had been made—only on a front of 2 miles to this 
depth—for a loss of 171,000 killed and wounded, ang 
more than 22,000 lost as prisoners. The Somme was 
a defeat. 

Those who want the authentic thing—which, to do 
them justice, the producers of the Somme film had not 
got it in their power to give us—must turn to the 
record of ‘A Subaltern on the Somme.’ This is a 
plain, straightforward narrative, keyed down to the 
commonplace, guilty of no high-lights, no heroics. It 
is a valuable document as the testimony of an ordinary 
English citizen-soldier, one of millions who as 
officers or in the ranks for more than four years gave 
themselves to a voluntary bondage. Not one of these 
men, not one of their counterparts on the other edge 
of No-Man’s Land, wanted the war, yet all were 
chained to its tyranny. They were bound in 
a stoic comradeship of impotence. They had 
no armour against fate. This is the story of 
the lives they led—its humours, stupidities, monotony, 
diversions, fears, endurances. All the inaction, all 
the horror the film has to forego, are here in their 
right proportion with the rest. It is the war in micro- 
cosm, its pettiness, but also its epicism, its docketing 
and detail, but also its grand-scale heroism. 

War is not all sordid; it has its redeeming qualities: 

I find one grows to love and hate men here according as 
one feels that in crucial moments they will be on the spot 
or absent. Whatever happens I know that Hardy will be 
there, and this last quality of comradeship is worshipful: jt 
seems to be the very basic test of manhood. I suppose it is 
because war makes that test so obviously that its old appeal 
has force. Courage is a social quality. Out here I see it 


means caring for your pals more than yourself. For me it 
has no meaning apart from some degree of friendship. 


But then: 


Of all ghastly work this digging of a sap through a ground 

covered in the attack of July 1st is the most horrible. Hil 
returned from it last night physically sick. There are men 
buried here four or five feet deep, their bodies often lying 
as they fell, with limbs stretched in all directions. We dig 
among the bodies, and the difficulties that ensue when they 
lie deep, stretched transversely across the gap, must be 
imagined, for they will not be described. 


And this, 4 propos of prisoners in a cage: 

A viler invention than barbed wire was never conceived: 
it is the perfect symbol of cruelty. The man who first devised 
it must have received a peerage in hell, And here it 's 
used to provide a place of rest and habitation for the lords 
of creation. These ‘‘ lords’? have sunk below the status 
given to the monkeys at the Zoo; and certainly, in their 
decrepitude and dejection, the inmates of this cage cannot 
compare with the nimble beasts whose cages have no barbs. 
I cannot get by without a shudder. This is the bottom of 
degradation. Call them Huns if you like: there remains @ 
limit to the indignity judges may impose upon criminals 
without grave moral damage to the judges. These cages pass 
that limit. We should show more natural feeling if we lined 
these poor devils up in a row and shot them. That at least 
would acknowledge their manhood. 


This is the other side. The trouble is that the good 
wars do lives after them, the evil is oft interred with 
their victims’ bones. It is the glamour, not the mud, 
that sticks. I hope that when, grandchildren on knee, 
the old gentlemen of 1914-18 show their medals, they 
will remember to show both sides. G. B. 
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BUSINESS AND BLAKE 


By GERALD GOULD 


USINESS is business, not a slope of 
B Parnassus or nursery of the Muses; and 

there is no more reason for a_ business 

rt tg write English than for me to distinguish 
between a bill of exchange and a bill of lading. 
[am moved to this reflection by an article which 
appeared some months ago in the SATURDAY 
Review. Mr. Lawrence, the business man who 
wrote the article, held that it was easy to write 
English, and ridiculed the conventional jargon 
of his compeers and would-be employees. I 
wish, respectfully, to contradict him on both 

ints. 

Mie is not easy to write English. It is so 
difficult that few, even of those who devote their 
lives to the attempt, achieve it. One of the most 
famous of living authors, writing the other day 
in one of the most famous of papers, began his 
article with three major grammatical howlers in 
a paragraph of fourteen lines. Such excess of 
turpitude is no doubt rare; but correctness is 
rarer still. Absolute correctness, indeed, is 
probably never attained at all, save in the highest 
fights of genius: for absolute correctness—every 
syllable carrying its due proportion of novel 
to hereditary significance, and sound wedded 
rather than subordinate to sense—is one with 
perfection; nor is it attainable save by such as 
can make the phrase bear the superfluity of 
satisfaction, and evoke, in overtone and under- 
current, the dimmest and oldest memories of 
man. Even if we take the matter on a 
humbler level, and draw the line only as 
examiners draw it with a blue pencil for children, 
there are still more sinners than saved. 

But the point is that, once you start in quest 
of the perfect, you cannot be content on the 
lower level; you must breast the slope, desire 
the peaks, and become ‘‘enamoured of the 
difficult mountain air.’”” And meanwhile your 
business will go (as you will not allow yourself 
tq put it) to blazes or to pot. Mr. Lawrence 
demanded, in business correspondence, simplicity 
(0 sancta simplicitas !), naturalness (but who hath 
tracked nature tq her lair?) and also humour. 
Now I do not deny that humour is occasionally 
admissible, even in my own profession of letters; 
but I should have supposed it might prove 
dangerous in business. To crack a joke and find 
It accepted as a firm offer would be both 
melancholy and expensive. Surely it is safer 
to adhere to a formula, which, though it may 
not mean what it says, at least means what the 
reader of it takes it to mean. 

The fallacy lies in supposing that, in the art of 
expression, it is simple to be simple, or natural 
to be natural. You cannot in any case, unless 
you are a master at the full madness of inspiration, 
Say what you want to say: the only question is 
whether you are to fret after a perpetual approxi- 
Mation, or to rest content with the symbol whose 
virtue is that it will serve. Mr. Lawrence, in an 
argument certainly ingenious and _ eloquent, 
complained of the opening: ‘‘ We are in receipt 
of your valued favour... .” He complained 
of much besides, with a wealth of amusing 


instance; but the sentence I have quoted will 
suffer analysis as well as any. Why say “in 
receipt of,’? when, you know the words to be 
pompous and circuitous? The answer is that 
pomposity and circuitousness are a very present 
help in time of trouble. What is the alternative 
to the acceptance of the formula? The alternative 
is to try to say exactly what you mean: and your 
troubles begin. ‘‘ Your letter has come’’ may 
be too cordial: ‘‘ I have your letter” may be 
tog curt. The former carries with it just the 
faintest flavour of complacence, of the implication 
that long desire is at last fulfilled; the latter 
sounds as if the writer were cross. It might be 
a jolly task for a Stevenson, burning the mid- 
night oil, or a Barrie, chewing the loathly pen, 
to decide at long last on the nice flavour and the 
fluent air; but a business man, I suppose, has a 
hundred letters to answer in a morning, and his 
object is precisely not to waste time in saying, 
or wondering, what he feels. (There is 
impertinence, I know, in appearing to teach a 
business man business: I speak in admitted 
ignorance and confessed humility; but I reason 
as I go). Surely—and the vast majority of 
business men show by their practice that they 
agree with me—a formula is necessary here. It 
need not be English (it might as well be Choctaw 
or algebra); but it has to stand unaltered in 
broadly similar circumstances, and to save 
trouble. So too with ‘‘ your valued favour.” 
What the writer means may be “‘ your foolishly 
generous proposal’’ or ‘‘ your hypocriticafly 
friendly communication’? or your grossly 
insolent threat.’’ But ‘‘ your valued favour ”’ 
can mean any of these, just because it means 
none of them. ‘‘ Yours sincerely,’’ which must 
have begun life as an attempt to express what 
was felt, survives because it has been emptied 
of all feeling. Such phrases are the cement of 
civilization ; and 
O, the very reason why 
I clasp them, is because they lie. 


How different is the case when we turn to poetry, 
which is not lying, as Plato feigned, but a relent- 
less pursuit of truth! 

I hope I have made my position sufficiently 
clear to avert the charge of professional arrogance 
about English. The English language, of course, 
is equally the property, workshop and play- 
ground of all, if by the English language we 
mean English as she is spoke, including 
Shakespeare and Milton on the one hand, and, 
on the other, the business jargon of proxes and 
proxies, together with that strange delightful 
lingo of the sporting page, where (I believe) a ball 
may be alternatively the sphere and the oval, and 
a boxer, by connecting with his left or right, may 
administer to another the bye-bye medicine. 

And this poetic touch brings me to the 
centenary of William Blake. What the business 
man must do, to get on with his job, the poet 
must not, because his job is different. The poet 
has his symbols, true; but they must never 
degenerate into formule. Each must come full 
of its own glory, and make an appeal at once 
unique and general. If we need an artificial 
code to decipher his message, he has in that 
place failed—even though he be as great a poet 


as Blake. It is, after all, not surprising that 
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poetry should be found to have a different 
function, and a different method, from business. 

“A familiar opening to a letter is,’’ says Mr. 
Lawrence, ‘‘ Further to ours of the 18th inst.’’ 
He adds that “it is a contraction of ‘ With 
further reference to ours,’ but to those not in the 
secret it must sound nonsense.’’ Not a bit of it! 
I am a fool, as well as an ignoramus, in matters 
of business; but I should never, and could never, 
have been in doubt what ‘“‘ further to ours ’’ was 


doing. It has all the merits of a practical 
communication—brevity, obviousness and _ lack 
of colour. No: re Mr. Lawrence’s favour of the 


16th penult, same does not seem to me to make 
its case. Let us leave the huge, cloudy symbols 
of a high romance to poetry, and to business 
the symbols that are neat, empty and apt. So 
shall both flourish, but not both in the same way. 


THE MAN WITH THE FLARE 


By J. B. PRIEsTLey 


T was the flare I noticed first. It was lying 
 besice a bundle of painted canvas and short 

poles on the station platform at Banbury. 
Had it been the usual paraffin flare (and by 
“* flare’’ I mean those crude lamps that seem 
to be simply a canister of oil with a long spout), 
so much dingy metal, it would probably have 
been merged into the background of the station. 
I might not have noticed it at all; and even if I 
had, I should probably have taken no interest in 
it. A dirty and oily flare would only have 
suggested the drab chaffering of little market- 
places, and I should have thought no more about 
it. But this flare was painted a bright orange, 
and was easily the most conspicuous and the 
most cheerful object on Banbury platform. It 
looked like a symbol of jovial and picturesque 
vagabondage, and stood out from the mass of 
luggage as a John drawing of a gipsy woman 
stands out in a room full of sedate landscapes. I 
kept my eye on it and waited for the owner to 
appear.. The bundle at its side was obviously a 
little stall, the kind of stall at which you are 
offered a watch or half-a-crown if you perform 
some quite impossible feat with discs or a 
swinging ball. 

Presently the owner arrived, carrying a black 
wooden box that apparently contained whatever 
else he possessed. The man was worthy of his 
flare. He was a shortish nippy fellow, wearing 
a scarf of the same bright orange as his flare: 
it relieved him from the necessity of carrying 
collars and ties and studs and also it proclaimed 
a challenge to life. His suit and his big cap 
were faded, but I caught a glimpse, as he fussed 
about with his box and bundle, of a red round 
face that was even more lively than the scarf. 
When the north-bound train came in, he saw 
his flare and stall into the van and took himself 
and his black box into an empty smoker. I 
followed him, and tried to read my papers while 
he brought out needle and thread from his box 
and did a little mending; but the very sight of 
him made the papers seem duller and sillier than 
ever, and I waited for him to speak. 

It was not long before we were in talk, and we 


yarned away—or rather, he yarned and I listened 
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—across some hundred and fifty miles of English 
country and in several refreshment rooms of 
Midland junctions over hurried bottles of Bass, 
It is impossible to capture him and pin him to 
sheet of paper. You have to hear his voice, g9 
eloquent and yet so rusty (he had been talki 
at the top of it for years, drowning the neigh. 
bouring steam organs and sirens: he was good 
at the ‘‘ patter,’? he told me, and I could well 
believe it), with its twang of the fair-ground and 
the barrack-room and the boxing-booth and its 
faint Scots burr. You have to see his dancing 
black eyes for ever punctuating his remarks 
with winks, and the gestures that amply 
illustrated his recital, whether it was a matter of 
taking a drink or winning a_ light-weight 
championship. You have to feel his nudges, for 
he was given to stressing a point with his elbow, 
His winks and nudges took you. into his 
confidence, showed you that whatever was being 
said was between the two of you: his voice had 
taken the whole world into its confidence for so 
long that now it could not confine itself to one 
listener, so that the winks and nudges had to be 
called in as allies. 

He was nothing if not dramatic, and he 
could people a railway carriage or a refresh. 
ment room with soldiers and boxers and 
showmen and crowds. If he talked (as he 
did) of a friend of his who ought to have been 
world’s champion at some weight or other— 
‘‘ Fight anybody. Beat the Dixie Kid. Beat 
Birmingham Jack. Beat the Fighting Fireman. 
Beat ’em all. Fight anybody. But a fool, a 
mug. Do it for nothing. Never got in with 
the click [the clique] ’’—you really saw this 
man going about and fighting anybody and beat- 
ing everybody, a whole epic of disinterested 
pugilism reeled through your mind. What is 
impossible to capture—unless he were displayed 
at great length—is the immense liveliness of 
him, that quality which made the commercial 
travellers and workmen who travelled with us 
seem by comparison the drabbest figures, men 
made out of wood. 

He was a wandering Scot, one of five brothers. 
(I can tell you about them: one was killed in the 
war; one is a bricklayer, earning seventy-five 
dollars a week somewhere in Mass., U.S.A,; 
one is a donkey-man on a trawler; and the 
other is the mate of a collier). Years ago, he 
had been in the militia and then he became 4 
professional boxer, a light-weight, and he had a 
good deal to say about boxing. He was running 
a booth just before the war, but he joined up a 
once and got a bullet wound at Neuve Chapelle. 
(We talked war, of course, and found that our 
respective divisions had been neighbours, that 
we knew the same trenches and had been billeted 
in the same flour-mill). Since the war he had 
travelled the length and breadth of England, 
Scotland, Wales and Ireland, and—as he put 
it—all the islands too, ‘‘ Isle o’ Lewis, Isle © 
Arran, Isle 0’ Man, Anglesey, Isle o’ Wight, 
Channel Islands (first time I landed in Jersey 
with fourpence, four pennies. Second time, 
with a hundred and four pounds, hundred and 
four),”’ and had even worked his way through 
France and Belgium, sometimes with a boxing 
booth, sometimes as a quack doctor, sometimes 
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yith a “‘ Try Your Skill” stall. He and 
0. Henry’s ‘‘ Gentle Grafter’’—wasn’t it Jeff 
Peters ?—would have been comrades-in-arms in 
wo minutes. His various adventures were 
merely hinted at in the course of conversation. 
Thus, talking of negroes, he would say: ‘‘ Very 

fellers, some of ’em. There was So-and-so, 
ame from Plymouth. Went round Devon and 
Cornwall and Somerset with him. Made him 
into a wild man. I’d say ‘ Walla-Willa-Walla ’ 
and he’d say ‘ Willa-Walla-Willa,’ and I’d tell 
ym we were talking in his own lingo. 
Marvellous, isn’t it?’’ And there was another 
negro, from Manchester, he had with him once 
ina boxing booth: ‘‘ Nice quiet feller. Died o’ 
consumption. Fight anybody for three rounds, 
just three rounds, no more. Quid to anybody 
who could stand up to him for three rounds. 
Couldn’t do any more. Been a great fighter 
if he could have stood it. Died 0’ consumption.”’ 

At present he is running a ball on a string 
game, but does not think much of it. ‘ I’m in 
the wrong line,’ he said. ‘‘ Not enough money 
about. You’ve got to sell ’em something. 
Feller I was stopping with last night, pal o’ 
mine, is coining it. Sells rubber dolls. Nine- 
pence in the shilling profit. Took a hundred 
and fifty quid in three days, a hundred and fifty. 
Spends it all. Tarts, booze, gives it away—good 
feller. Always has stock, though. Hundreds 
0’ quids worth, stock, see it piled up in a corner 
of the caravan. Rubber dolls. That’s the game. 
Sell 'em something.” 

He travels for nine months out of the 
year—from fair to cattle-show, from regatta 
to race-meeting, meeting old pals at every 
tun; and then for three months, from, 
January to March, I think, he goes back to his 
home in Scotland—‘‘ drinking beer and whusky.”’ 
Then he takes a free passage on his brother’s 
coliier to Sunderland, and begins all over again, 
with his little black box and his orange flare. 
He had no overcoat, which is probably the test 
of the real vagabond. I asked him where he 
stayed. ‘‘ Anywhere,’ he said. Always get 
in somewhere. Don’t bother much about eating. 
Can't eat breakfast—too much booze. Eat at 
the stalls—whelks—good for you, you know— 
chips and fish—anything. I’m all right.’’ And 
he looked all right, too, ruddy and brisk and 
twinkling. 

He had a craftsman’s delight in the 
tricks of the trade, and told me a hundred and 
one stories illustrating them. Here is one of 
them, though I cannot possibly reproduce his 
manner of telling it. ‘‘ Cleverest thing I ever 
saw or one of ’em,” he began, “* was at Such-a- 
place. D’you know it? Well, there’s a race- 
meeting there, not much of one, farmers’ meet- 
ing. I’m here with my stall, next to me is the 
boozing tent, and next to that there’s a crowd 
funning the three-card trick. They’ve one 

as a parson, another as a farmer, and 
another as as old woman. They’re just getting 
going when up comes a plain-clothes man, ’tec. 
He looks them over.’’ And he gave me an 
imitation of a plain-clothes man looking them 
over. “* This ’tec raises his hand, to beckon to 
two policemen. But the feller running the 
game clips him under the jaw and down he goes. 
The old woman falls on top of him, screaming. 


They all start shouting ‘ Leave her alone! ’ 
‘He’s drunk!’ ‘Old enough to be your 
mother.’ ‘Shame.’ All the click’s shouting 
away. In a minute the crowd’s so thick the 
coppers can’t get through. ll the crowd’s 
shouting now. The feller running the game 
pulls the old woman away, and them and the 
rest of the click slip to the back while the 
crowd’s shouting at the ’tec and the coppers 
are pushing their way through. ‘ He’s drunk. 
Lock him up’ and they get hold of him, and it 
takes them a minute or two to find out who he is. 
Clever, wasn’t it? Never saw anything neater. 
All got clean away. Marvellous!’’ 

His flow of talk uncovered for me a whole 
parasitic underworld of which you and I have 
only obtained odd glimpses, a world of fairs 
and little race-meetings and boxing booths and 
low pubs, of cheapjackery and pugilism, of 
“tarts and booze.’ It was as if he held that 
paraffin flare of his to the face of another 
England. Yet it was better talk than I hear in 
most places, and not only because it was more 
picturesque and dramatic, more full of the sap 
and savour of life, Hogarth and Morland 
instead of the artists of the magazine covers, but 
also because it had more genuine sense and 
sensibility, more downright humanity, whether 
he was talking of the war or Ireland or 
Communism or Capitalism, poor men and rich 
men, rascals and good fellows, drink and fight- 
ing and comradeship and death, than you are 
likely to discover in the talk of fifteen hundred 
railway carriages stuffed with newspaper-made 
opinions. 

The little man may not have seen life 
steadily and seen it whole by the light of his 
orange flare, but he had at least taken a good 
look at it for himself; and I think Henry Field- 
ing, after wagging a finger at him in the dock 
for being a vagabond and something of a cony- 
catcher, would have given him a slap on the 
back and a guinea afterwards. Just before we 
parted, he discovered that I ‘‘ wrote for the 
papers.’’ This excited him: ‘‘ I’ve got a fine 
subject for an article for you,’’ he cried. I was 
all curiosity. ‘‘ The cultivation o’ the tomato 
in the Channel Islands,’’ he went on. ‘‘ There’s 
a subject for you. The tomato. Marvellous.”’ 
He left me marvelling. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


I The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

QI Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach him by the first post on Wednesday. 


SACCO AND VANZETTI 


SIR,—In a letter which you publish in your last 
issue, Mr. Dundon quarrels with your statement that 
neither Sacco nor Vanzetti had a previous conviction 
against them, and you plead guilty to his charge. The 
facts are somewhat complicated. May I crave your 
space to state them and to suggest that your state- 
ment, taken in its context, was neither misleading nor 
incorrect, whereas Mr. Dundon’s letter is both? 

At the time of their arrest together in May, 1920, 
no conviction stood against either Sacco or Vanzetti. 
At the time of their trial together, in June, 1921, there 
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was a previous conviction against Vanzetti. In other 
words, he had stood another trial in the interval. What 
is the explanation? 

In the spring of 1920 the Chief of Police of Bridge- 
water was investigating two holds-up—one at Bridge- 
water and one at South Braintree—whose similarity 
made him suspect that they were the work of the 
same gang. On May 5, as the result of a complicated 
mistake, he arrested Sacco, Vanzetti and a friend of 
theirs named Orciani, and at once sought to charge 
all three men with both crimes. Unfortunately he 
found that he could not do so. Orciani proved that 
he had been at work in a motor factory on both of 
the material dates; and they had to let him go. Sacco 
had been at work on the day of the Bridgewater hold- 
up, but he had had a day off on the day of the South 
Braintree hold-up and could therefore be charged 
with that. Vanzetti was unlucky. He was a fish- 
pedlar—his own employer. He could not give himself 
a certificate that he had been at work on either day, 
and he was therefore charged with both crimes. 

The joint trial of Sacco and Vanzetti for the South 
Braintree murder is world-famous; but Vanzetti’s trial 
for the Bridgewater affair has remained obscure. Let 
us inquire a little more closely into its details. Who 
was the judge? Our familiar friend, Webster Thayer. 
Who prosecuted for the State? The same Mr. Katz- 
mann. Who defended Vanzetti? A certain Mr. Vahey, 
who after the trial went into partnership with Mr. 
Katzmann, and whom Vanzetti accused of haying 
‘* fixed ’’ the case with his future partner. So much 
for the personnel. 

The evidence of identification bordered on the far- 
cical. Vanzetti was described as having a ‘‘ cropped 
Charlie Chaplin moustache,” whereas he had an 
enormous drooping moustache more like that of 
Chester Conklin. His hair was cut ‘‘ en pompadour,”’ 
‘* which,’’ as Vanzetti himself said, ‘‘ is an impos- 
sibility for me because of my little hair.’’ A four- 
teen-year-old newspaper-boy, ensconced for safety 
behind a telegraph pole, ‘‘ knew. by the way he [the 
criminal] ran that he was a foreigner.’’ And so on. 
In spite of his requests Vanzetti was not allowed by 
his counsel to go into the witness-box. His defence 
was that of alibi, resting on the testimony of about 
thirty Italian witnesses, mostly customers, who swore 
to having bought eels from him for the Christmas 
Eve feasts. Mr. Katzmann found no difficulty in dis- 
crediting them by warning the jury that ‘‘ the dagoes 
stand together.’’ Judge Thayer summed up (his sum- 
ming up is mysteriously missing from the court 
records, and I have not been able to read it), and 
Vanzetti was convicted of an attempt to rob. 

I hope I have said enough to convince you that 
Vanzetti’s ‘‘ previous conviction ’’ will not serve as 
basis for an argument that he was a professional 
criminal of long standing. His first trial was as 
fantastic as his second—and last. In answering Mr. 
Dundon, you remark that this previous conviction 
was in any case ‘‘ irrelevant ’’ to his trial with Sacco. 
It ought to have been; but it was not. It was recent; 
it had been the subject of lurid newspaper headlines, 
and it was well known to the jury in the later trial. 

I am, etc., 
S. G. GaTEs 

16 Denbigh Gardens, Richmond 


[We are glad to publish the above letter, one of 
several we have received exposing the inaccuracy of 
Mr. Dundon’s assertion in his letter of last week that 
Vanzetti had a previous conviction against him. We 
stated in our comments on Mr. Dundon’s letter, that 
we assumed his integrity of purpose. We hope we 
were not wrong. We should not like to think he had 
indulged in a quibble likely to mislead our readers. 
Everything we read and hear of the trial—including the 
letters of those who seek to defend it—adds to our 
conviction that it constituted a monstrous breach of 


justice. This correspondence is now closed— 
Ep. S.R.] 


THE INDIAN BANK BILL 


SIR,—The protest in your note on the Reserve 
Bank Bill was timely and much needed. The more 
the Government of India gives way to unreasonable 
demands, the more unreasonable will the demands of 
Indian politicians become. ‘‘ Why do I shout?” 
laughed one of them the other day when reproached 
for reviling the Viceroy. ‘‘ Why do I shout? 
Because each time I shout the Viceroy gives me 
something.’’ It is time this nonsense was stopped, 
The British nation is not responsible to the politicians 
of India, nor to the Hindus. We are responsible not 
to, but for, the whole population of India, not for the 
Hindus alone, but for the warlike Mohammedans and 
Sikhs and for the fifty millions of down-trodden 
Untouchables.”’ 

Our present policy of conciliating the Hindus, 
especially Hindu politicians, is simply an evasion of 
responsibility; and in its results reactionary. There 
are many reforms overdue, sanitary, social, and agri- 
cultural. In India the only driving force is that of 
the British community, official and non-official. Let 
us strengthen the hands of the English and enable 
them to be true servants of India, healing her age- 
long sickness and invigorating her nerveless frame. 

I am, etc., 
C. Poyntz SANDERSON 

Emsworth, Hants 


PRAYER BOOK REVISION 


SIR,—In reply to the editorial comment on my 
letter which appeared in the Saturpay Review, Sep- 
tember 10, may I suggest that the dictates of loyalty 
to the Established Church can be but poorly served 
by acquiescing in fundamental changes of its doctrine, 
and that the interests of unity will be equally ill-served 
by acquiescing in a compromise designed to reconcile 
two parties that are irreconcilable. Efforts to attain 
unity by the introduction of an alternative Communion 
Service, and the optional use of this or the old service, 
when the two contain mutually exclusive doctrine, can 
only make confusion worse confounded. The follow- 
ing sentence appeared in an article published in the 
Church Times, July 11, 1924: 

It is sheer nonsense to pretend that the two parties can be 
reconciled. When Catholic influence prevails in the Church, 
there will be no toleration for Modernists, and the extreme 


Evangelical will be far happier with his Free Church 
brethren. 


A majority section which has ceased to adhere to the 
doctrine of its own Church has no moral right to 
use its voting power for the purpose of fundamentally 
altering those doctrines so that they shall conform 
more to the doctrines of a foreign communion with 
which it finds itself in greater sympathy, and thereby 
‘« spiritually orphan ’’ (Bishop Knox’s words) a large 
minority that has remained loyal to the Church. Con 
scientious convictions are not amenable to majority 
decision. 

The Oxford Movement had a twofold effect i 
weakening the Church of England, resulting as it did 
in many secessions to the Roman Catholic Church, 
and to the Methodists. So far from bringing peace 
and unity the passing of the Prayer Book measure !s 
likely to result in a far greater number of secessions 
from a Church that will largely have ceased to be 
Protestant by the adoption of doctrinal changes which 
are all in the direction of Rome. 

I am, etc., 
Maurice B, 

Calvi, Corsica 
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STAG-HUNTING 


SIR,—The scheme proposed by Mr. Briggs for 
rving the Exmoor deer without hunting appears 
to me impracticable for the following reasons : 

1. I agree with Mr. W. P. Koe that a round-up 
would be impossible on Exmoor, and I would add 
that the consent of all owners and occupiers of land 
would be necessary. Only an Act of Parliament could 
emable the ‘‘ rounders-up’’ to go wherever they 
wished. It does not always seem to be understood 
that a hunt trespasses. It may be warned off, but 
thanks to a fine tradition it is nearly always welcome. 

2. Even if Mr. Briggs’s scheme were in working 
order, the deer would none the less be exterminated, 
more or less slowly. This may sound mere conjecture, 
but the records show that in 1855, the first year of 
Mr. Bisset’s famous mastership, only two stags and 
two hinds were killed in twenty-five days’ hunting. 
For some years previously hunting had been at a low 
ebb, with the inevitable result that the deer were 
disappearing. It is good-will towards the hunt, 
coupled with reasonable compensation for damage, 
that preserves the deer. Mere compensation from 
Government (more forms to fill up !), or from a society, 
would not prevent a farmer letting drive at a stag that 
was spoiling his roots, and deer poachers would have 
the time of their lives. Public opinion, which now is 
all against illegitimate destruction of deer, would either 
be neutral, or hostile to the scheme which had super- 
seded the popular and ancient sport of stag-hunting. 

I am, etc., 
C. H. TREMLETT 

King’s School, Bruton, Somerset 


SIR,—The recent correspondence on stag-hunting, 
which I have only just had the opportunity of reading, 
reminds one of the recent deadlock at Geneva. All 
governments profess to desire disarmament, but none 
agrees as to the way in which it can be done. Your 
correspondents, Messrs. Tremlett and Briggs, both 
recognize the desirability of limiting the natural 
increase in the numbers of Exmoor deer, but show 
no sign of agreement as to how it should be done. 
Mr. Briggs says better extermination than the cruelty 
of hunting; Mr. Tremlett says stalking is impossible, 
on the grounds that Exmoor is too thickly populated, 
and sheep and ponies would interfere. 

Against this I would suggest that there are miles 
of the moors where rifles could be used with perfect 
safety, and if it is possible for the harbourers to get 
out the right animals from among the herds now to 
hunt—and Sir Edward Chichester as an expert assures 
us of the fact—it would be equally possible to drive 
stags in a given direction for shooting. Real skill and 
good shots still exist, and if it is possible for the 
camera man to stalk wild animals and birds of all 
kinds, and secure the results with which we are 
familiar, I find it difficult to believe that, given a few 
lessons in patience and the science of ‘‘ hides”? from 
men like Captain Knight or the Kearton brothers, it 
would not be possible to do all the necessary thinning 
with virtually none of the cruelty that accompanies 
hunting. 

“Where there’s a will there’s a way.’’ I think 
the British public will conclude that it is the will which 
is lacking, alike at Geneva and Exmoor. 

I am, etc., 
Epith Warp 

Acton Burnell, Salop 


SIR,—May I be allowed, as a constant reader of 
Saturpay Review, to advance a view of hunting, 
whether of the stag or other wild animal, which has 
not, I think, as yet been presented. 
I contend that as no animal has reasoning power, 
48 we understand it, he does not conclude that being 


hunted will end in his death—he employs his instinct 
and his speed to escape pursuit, but is not frightened 
as man would be. Now to round-up animals and 
slaughter them would be indescribably cruel, because 
the last moments of their life would be a state of panic. 

To hunt is a perfectly natural and healthy instinct 
of man, calling for many qualities, the exercise of 
which can only be beneficial—the constant inhibition 
of all our natural impulses under civilization does not 
always appear to be as beneficial. Why is it, though, 
that those admittedly ignorant of, or unattracted by, 
a certain form of sport should be so prone to criticize 
those holding other views? Were I to write to the 
papers about those things which appear to me to be 
really cruel, such as keeping dogs constantly chained 
up, wild animals in a zoo, taking birds’ eggs, impal- 
ing beetles and butterflies, keeping birds in cages, not 
to mention such things as a nagging woman or a 
sarcastic man, I should rightly be denied the space. 
Cannot we remember about motes and beams and 
learn to mind our own business? 

I am, etc., 
F. W. B. 
Cudwells, Lindfield 


[This correspondence must close. We _ take 
this opportunity of restating our own view. 
We have never objected to wild stag-hunting 
our protests have been made only against the 
occasional acts of butchery that the sport produces— 
such as the recently reported instance of a stag that 
had escaped to sea being chased in motor-boats, 
dragged back to shore and slaughtered.—Ep., S.R. ] 


THE MELANCHOLY OF PROFESSOR FREUD 


SIR,—Mr. De Rif’s letter was most refreshing after 
the ill-timed divagations of your contributor on the 
subject of Professor Freud’s melancholy. Mr. De 
Rif’s appreciation is, of course, shared by the great 
majority of medical psychologists in the world to- 
day. In England, all the leading specialists in mental 
disorders, including Dr. Stoddart, Dr. Bernard Hart, 
Dr. Ernest Jones, Dr. Emmanuel Miller and a host of 
others, recognize in Freud ‘“‘ the most original and 
fertile thinker who has yet entered the field of abnormal 
psychology,’”’ to quote Dr. Hart’s own tribute. Those 
of us who have met Freud and studied his works (a 
frequent omission on the part of his critics) have 
realized long ago that he is a man of singular integrity 
of character, a scholar, a linguist and a physician of 
the very highest order. Your contributor could not 
have known that Freud was suffering from cancer, or 
else his levity might have been more profitably 
exploited on the melancholy of greyhound racing, or 
the congenital pessimism of bull-pups, or any other 
subject of which he has first-hand knowledge. 

Far from being a failure, Freud’s work is now 
reaching its apotheosis. A perusal of medical litera- 
ture reveals the fact that both in Europe and America, 
men of great learning, experts in psycho-therapy, 
eminent psychiatrists pay the most glowing tribute to 
the genius of Freud. In the temple of Hippocrates 
he is destined to be an immortal figure with Pasteur, 
Lister and Ehrlich, and as he sinks into’ eternity, 
people may ridicule, deride and mock at him, “ for 
sufferance is the badge of all his tribe.’’ But in the 
midst of this tornado of opposition based on prejudice, 
wounded amour-propre and ignorance, Freud 
suffers alone in body and in mind with a fortitude and 
a dignity worthy of his Messianic work in a world of 
intellectual Pharisees. 

I am, etc., 
M. CLEMENT 

Middlesex Hospital, W. 


SIR,—Melancholy has often coloured the last phase 
of genius, of religious genius even. The fact displeases 
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an optimist, who explains it as resulting from a sense 
of failure—or consciousness of sin. 

It is unfortunate that your contributor has permitted 
his emotions to hurry him to airy conjectures and base- 
less assertions: for inquiry among practitioners in 
mental medicine would have shown him that what- 
ever differences may exist respecting Professor Freud’s 
philosophy and therapeutic methods, there is very 
general agreement that his is the merit of having 
first made progress in. psycho-pathology possible. A 
better explanation may be found in the nature of his 
labours among those suffering afflictions in some 
respects more terrible than that for which he himself 
has recently undergone operation. There is, however, 
another aspect of Professor Freud’s temperament. It 
is exhibited in his ingenious and amusing ‘ Wit and 
the Unconscious,’ application to which might, perhaps, 
mitigate the melancholy of Mr. Priestley. 

I am, etc., 
M. CaRDER 

65 Lillington Street, S.W.1 


PERSONAL SERVICE: AN APPEAL 


SIR,—The Howard League for Penal Reform has 
for its object ‘‘ the right treatment of delinquency and 
the prevention of crime.’’ It approaches penal 
problems therefore both from the practical and the 
theoretical standpoint: practical, because the “ right 
treatment of delinquency ’’ involves inquiry into the 
working of penal methods, including the prison 
system in this and other countries; theoretical, because 
the prevention of crime’? involves psychological 
and social study of the character and antecedents of 
the delinquent. In neither case can the necessity for 
altering both the law and its administration in certain 
respects be omitted. It is evident that there is plenty 
of scope here for social work of fundamental 
importance. 

The resources of the Howard League are insufficient 
financially to carry on the work as we feel it should 
be carried on: but we are not appealing in this letter 
for money: what we are appealing for is personal 
service. 

This country is rich in men of some means and 
leisure who devote themselves to public work. We 
appeal for some recognition of our needs by a man 
whose enthusiasm has not been sapped by experience, 
and whose legal knowledge has not choked his 
humanity. We need an assistant with legal qualifica- 
tions, resident in or near London, who would work 
in an honorary capacity in our office under our 
Secretary. 

Communications should be made, in the first 
instance, in writing, and addressed to the Hon. 
Secretary at the Office of the Howard League, 
23 Charing Cross, S.W.1. 

We are, etc., 


Henry BENTINCK, President 
Sara MarcGery Fry, Chairman 
GERTRUDE Eaton, Vice-Chairman 


ROBERT EYRES LANDOR 


SIR,—In a finely tempered notice, the reviewer of 
‘Robert Eyres Landor’ remarked that ‘‘ a costly 
volume, issued in an edition limited to 155 copies, 
cannot be an instrument of popularization.’’ It is 
only fair to add that there are also ‘ Selections from 
Robert Landor,’ 1,000 copies at 7s. 6d., and ‘ Robert 
Eyres Landor, a Biographical and Critical Sketch,’ 575 
copies at ros. 6d. The photogravures, of which one 
is of considerable interest to those interested in the 
Landors since it is a hitherto unpublished view of the 
birthplace, are present only in the fine edition. 

I am, etc., 
Eric PARTRIDGE 


THE THEATRE 
CAT’S CRADLE 


By Ivor BROWN 


The Silver Cord. By Sidney Howard. St. Martin’s Theatre, 


¢ T HE SILVER CORD ’ is the best play of the 

new season. Curiously enough, it says very much 

the same thing as Strindberg’s ‘ The Father,’ 
Strindberg’s women were consciously Satanic. Here 
the woman hardly knows that she is destroying men 
by steady absorption of their will and independence, 
There is about Strindberg’s indictment a kind of 
maniac over-emphasis which streaks with absurdity the 
terrific vision of his bleak house; Strindberg answered 
Ibsen’s feminism in a far more vociferous idiom. Mr, 
Howard, on the other hand, is a good Ibsenite and his 
play is better than ‘ The Father’ because it has all 
the level-headedness of Ibsen in his middle period. To 
press the comparison between ‘ The Father’ and 
‘ The Silver Cord’ is unnecessary, since the former 
has a poetic quality not attempted in the latter. The 
home of Strindberg’s Captain is haunted; Hecate her- 
self might be found devilling kidneys for the poor 
gentleman’s supper. But the home of Mr. Howard's 
Mrs. Phelps lies in the broad daylight of a developing 
American town. The good lady strums Chopin, reads 
‘ The Little Flowers of St. Francis,’ and her break- 
fast eggs are surely served according to the latest 
recipe in ‘ Good Housekeeping.’ 

The Ibsenite formula is almost complete. Our 
scene is a parlour where virtues are vices and the 
villain of the piece is simply an Ideal. It is almost 
impossible to write about this play without purloining 
whole passages from Mr. Shaw’s ‘ Quintessence of 
Ibsenism.’ Mrs. Phelps is one who holds up to all 
the world the Banner of the Ideal, with special refer- 
ence to motherhood. Before all the neighbours she 
floats the gonfalon of fostering domesticity ; her David 
and her Robert are Gracchi to whom she has been 
the true Cornelia of her time. Mr. Howard goes on, 
in true Ibsenite style, to pull back the Banner from 
the statue which it is so nobly covering. It reveals 
a vain and greedy woman whose apron-strings are 
throttling cords, whose love is mostly a possessive 
itch, whose tutelage is a sentence of ruin executed on 
the darlings of her heart. The unveiling of the statue 
is provoked by the return of David with his wife 
Christina, a doctor of science, and as good an Ibsenite 
as ever came off the steamer in the fiord. ] 

Mrs. Phelps proclaims war both on David's wife, 
Christina, and on Robert’s intended wife, Hester. 
They are her boys and they will make their careers m 
her town beneath her suzerain ownership. Wives are 
simply trespassers on her property ; she is the motherly 
mother; she alone knows and she alone can protect. 
There are exaggerations in Mr. Howard’s portraiture 
of Mrs. Pheips. The lady’s suspicious resentment of 
young women in her house is finely drawn, but her 
vitriolic rudeness to Christina about her clothes 1 
unlikely and unnecessary. The cat, disturbed at her 
cradle, shows her claws too sharp and too soon. A 
further weakness lies in the improbability of Christina s 
love for so dull a fellow as David. The boy is just 
‘* a good sort,” without will or wit, and Christina has 
both these qualities in abundance as well as a “— 
of her own. Her passionate devotion to a gentlemanly 
vacuum of this kind is hard to accept, but, once Its 
accepted, the march of the story has all the a 
certainty. Christina realizes at once that Mrs. 
is no subject for negotiation since she regards ot 
as her property and David’s wife as a mere annexé 
tionist who must be fought to the end. The war r 
declared and Christina sets out to tear down ain 
renair and beyond replacement the banner of Mot a 
hood’s Ideal. The unwomanly woman must fight 
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womanly until the truth be clear about her parlour 
virtues. 

The result is a fine and a necessary play. If the mean- 
ness of the mother be over-stressed, the over-emphasis 
js purely of inessentials. Mrs. Phelps is funda- 
mentally a true specimen, exhibiting all the potential 
poison of possessive affection. The cant about the 
glorious unselfishness of motherhood is admirably 
exposed as we watch this small-town saint in the grip 
of her acquisitive fever. There is a case for Mrs. 
Phelps and Mr. Howard very properly states it. Had 
he been writing a novel he could have developed in 
detail the story of Mrs. Phelps’s unhappy marriage 
and her natural resolve to make the love of a mother 
the substitute for love of a husband. But the dramatic 
form makes this impossible; accordingly Mrs. Phelps 
has to make her defence in what is virtually a slang- 
ing-match between herself and Christina. The thing, 
one feels, would not have happened this way, but the 
concentration of dramatic technique compels it. Thus 
we see how Mrs. Phelps fell into her greedy devotion 
and devoured her children with her love; how she 
began to dramatize herself as the Perfect Mother and 
to be the central figure of a never-ending scene in 
which she stood superbly wrapped in the mantle of 
Duty and defied the invasive world which laps around 
her happy, cultured home. 

This play may not be greatly popular. Women 
determine theatrical success and they may flinch from 
the portraiture of Mrs. Phelps, a Gorgon wearing the 
wimple of all righteousness. But I conceive it to be 
the play whose passion has a fine point. Civilization 
means the substitution of liberty for ownership in 
human relations. If we nowadays scream at the very 
thought of the economic ownership called slavery, 
must we not search our lives to see that we are willing 
to end that no less terrible itch for personal ownership 
which is the perversion of love? Ibsen carried the 
argument into married life and broke up the doll’s 
house. He made Oswald as well as Mrs. Alving the 
victim of Alving; Mr. Howard simply carries the 
campaign of exposure one step further and shows what 


_ Mr. Alving may become under pressure of a dominant 


Ideal. Her jealousy of her sons and of the women 
they want to love is as true as it is repulsive and 
jealousy is the legacy of slave-morality. It is a quality 
which makes civilized existence impossible; that it is 
rooted so deeply in the dark places of human love is 
our common tragedy. On that tragedy Mr. Howard 
has built a play with high tragic qualities, spoiled 
here and there by exaggeration and by a needless 
quest of laughter, but conforming in the main to Mr. 
Shaw’s notion of dramatic art as a department of 
social hygiene. He has thrown a powerful disinfectant 
into the type of home where love is a corruption and 
the saintly mother is a voluptuary tainting all things 
with her incorrigible self-indulgence. For those who 
take the theatre seriously I recommend ‘ The Silver 
Cord ’ as a sequel to ‘ The Father.’ It is the workaday 
counterpart to Strindberg’s lunatic grandeur; the 

American protests in prose where the Swede beat out 
his ghoulish music of revolt against the chattel-slavery 
of the ordinary home. 

Furthermore, there is acting finely tempered to the 
piece. Miss Lilian Braithwaite betters all previous 
performance in her balanced portraiture of Mrs. Phelps; 
she lets us see the pity as well as the poison of the 
creature. Miss Clare Eames, as Christina, acts the 
Successor of the Ibsenite woman with beautiful 
delicacy : her study is perfectly composed in detail and 
has a bloom of style upon its high intensity. Miss 
Marjorie Mars has one very long and difficult scene of 
hysteria and sustains it finely; she is plainly an 
important arrival in the front rank. The victim-sons 
are also competently done by Mr. Brian Aherne and 
Mr. Denys Blakelock. The play has been produced 
by the author and one feels an immediate sense of 
the harmony in idea and execution. 


ALso RUNNING: 


When Blue Hills Laughed. 
The Criterion Theatre. 


Tale of a British dove among the Mexican Eagles. Dove duly 


By ‘‘ Seamark ” and “‘ Marius.” 


develops raptorial qualities and brings peace to disturbed area 
and distressed lady. 
and such stuff as films are made on. 
through ”? as the man behind the monocle brings joy to simple 
souls. 


Guitars, cow-punchers, beef trust barons, 
Mr. Guy Newall ‘* smilin’ 


“* Oh Kay.”” Musical Comedy. His Majesty’s Theatre. 

Love among the boot-leggers. ‘‘ Hooch ”’ flows more freely 
than wit, but what does a dull libretto matter when Miss 
Gertrude Lawrence is a really leading lady? Her every move- 
ment is an epigram. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—82 
Set sy Bonun LyncH 


A. Mr. Max Beerbohm is to be imagined as having 
discovered a ’bus ticket in the pocket of an old evening 
waistcoat. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas 
and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for observations 
of not less than 300 and not more than 400 words, in 
Mr. Beerbohm’s manner, recording this incident. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a motto, in Latin 
or English, of not more than five words, for a Com- 
mercial Magnate who has recently achieved a coat of 
arms. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 Ki 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week, LITERARY 82a, 
or LITERARY 82s). 


ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 


iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon- 
day, October 3, 1927. The results will be announced 
in the issue of the Saturpay REviEW immediately 
following. Neither the Editor nor the setter of the 
Competitions can enter into any correspondence with 
competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 80 
Set sy Ivor Brown 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an extract from a 
long poem in the style of Mr. John Masefield, entitled, 
‘ Electro the Hare.’ Extracts should not exceed 24 
lines. 

B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea for a description 
in 300 words of the final round of the World Golf 
Championship for Boys under Ten. The scene is 
Grand Gushers Country Club, the finalists are Master 
Washington K. Vanderputter, of Oklahoma, and 
Master Bill Driver, of England, and the spirit is that 
which appears to have animated some competitors in 
the recent Boys’ Championship at Edinburgh. 
Descriptions may be written either in English or 
American, 


REPORT FROM MR. IVOR BROWN 


80a. The Masefield pastiche was naturally popular. 
A writer with so distinctive a method is an easy mark 
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for imitations. There were, needless to say, plentiful 
proofs that ‘ Reynard the Fox ’ had been carefully read. 
E. D. carried the countryside to Harringay in the best 
Boar’s Hill manner : 

And Parson Jubb, of Crowmarsh, too, 

White-haired, his long chin partridge-blue ; 

He loved his God, his wife, his horse, 

His dog, his gun; some called him coarse. 
This carries the stamp of good verbal counterfeit. 
But something beyond such fidelity was needed. 
Issachar played lightly with the gossipy, irrelevant 
motion of a Masefield narrative and brought in his 
line about Fate at the right place, while Major Brawn 
had the Masefield metaphors running very neatly after 


his hare. One competitor produced two astonishing 
lines : 


To be once more from immobility 
Electrified to make a workman’s holiday. 
Questions of scansion apart, a nice problem here 
arises. Are we to consider ourselves ‘‘ refaned ’’ and 
rhyme the first line with the second, or good down- 
right Cockneys and rhyme the second with the first? 
The same poet also contributed : 
‘but wired and engaraged 
A hare is with electric fluid charged. 
Mr. Belloc’s Mr. Lambkin must look to his laurels. 
Doris Elles was too subtle. I would like to reward 
her somewhat metaphysical treatment of a material 
theme because it is so well handled, but the manner 
of Mr. Masefield seems to me to lurk only in her 
phrase and to be absent from her outlook. G. S., 
W. R. Dunstan and Donald Jesse were among the 
best of the faithful Masefieldians. The first prize goes 
to Issachar and the second to Major Brawn, since 
both pass beyond competent mimicry. 


FIRST PRIZE 


And next the great black brute The Blade 
(By Marquis out of Dress Parade). 

Long head, great shoulders and wasp waist, 
The longest dog that ever raced, 
Good-tempered, never off his feed, 

He had great power and great speed. 
Young Lewis Cohen owned the dog, 
Flap-jawed, flat-headed like a frog, 
Partner in Cohen, Lane and Merson, 

A businesslike Hebraic person. 

He married Mary Morrison. 

She was a jolly, sporting one. 

(She died by falling out of bed; 

Against the floor she burst her head, 
Lewis was not the same man after, 

First he went daft, then he went dafter, 
And now all day he sits and sings. 

It’s very odd. Fate does these things). 


* * * 


The brindled champion Biscuits came, 
He was by Palmer out of Flame, 
And Monty Goldsack bred him up. 
He was old Flame’s most famous pup. 


ISSACHAR 
SECOND PRIZE 


Martha next in cabbage frills ; 
Then Rose with neck like daffodil’s, 
(But April must pass and none remember) ; 
Aunt Jane, like a foxglove in September ; 
The Police Commissioner, tense and blue, 
With eyes could pierce an otter through; 
—And some were saints, but most were sinners, 
And all their mind was set for winners. 


But now the chase is a feathered tide; 
And beauty’s in it, and fear and pride, 
—The hounds like driven ships in ocean, 
With shoeless, billowed, bounding motion : 
Each skim, lithe, dinless, galloping back 
Is the lilt of a wave on the racing track. 
Fox-Trot leads; on his near side prowl 
Pink and Peony, cheek by jowl, 
Dropping tongues like deep June roses. 
‘Muggs said he never saw such noses. 


Michaelmas Daisy’s pulling now, 
(Darn his eyes!). But Candid Cow 
—She’s favoured (Ock the trainer said it), 
Has seven now, and more, to her credit— 
Springs, like the broken spume. ‘“‘ She’s going 
Some,” said a punter... . 

Major Brawy 


80s. The entries for this were few and competitors 
were obviously embarrassed by the difficulty of piling 
ridicule upon that which is already ridiculous. The 
satirist of our time has hard work since so many of 
his themes satirize themselves. Among these are the 
juvenile prodigies in sport as paragraphed, photo. 
graphed and interviewed in the Press and the grasp. 
ing litigious spirit in which the juvenile tournaments 
are often carried on. Some entrants badly missed 
the point by describing the young players as inefficient, 
In view of recent events on the tennis-court and the 
golf-course, that is beyond thought—or hope. Doris 
Elles, who hit the right vein when she described a 
novel form of argument about the rules, put the rivals’ 
scores at 35 and 36 after three holes. She should 
remember that only people in the prime of life can 
play as badly as that. R. Dunstan introduced a 
plausible ‘‘ birdie’? in the shape of a _ mascot 
‘* eaglet,’’” about whose legality on the course a nice 
issue could arise, and Charles J. Gray invented some 
likely litigation about third-grade caddies in first- 
grade matches. No competitor achieved much spright- 
liness and none attempted a version in the style of 
the American reporter. D. M. J. tackled well 
the argumentative aspect of a modern juvenile cham- 
pionship and there is a fine irony in his phrase, ‘‘ The 
next sixteen holes were all halved by uninteresting 
stroke play.’’ The view of the sensational papers 
that a game only becomes interesting when it ceases 
to be a game and becomes a law-suit is beautifully 
suggested. D.M. J. wins the first and only prize 
which I find it possible to award. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 


The finalists were: Washington K. Vanderputter, 
of Oklahoma (legal adviser, Professor Yale of 
Havard) and Bill Driver, of England (legal adviser, 
Dr. Dix, of Rugborough). Dr. Dix’s profound and 
detailed knowledge of the laws of golf and the Pro- 
fessor’s delicate and subtle interpretative ability are 
too well known to need mention here. 

As regards mere physicial golf there was nothing 
in it. True, Washington’s predilection for cherry- 
wood shafts gave his shots a useful cut, but Driver 
was vastly superior in bad lies. The last-minute 
arrival of Washington’s uncle, Mr. Repine, by aero- 
plane from Croydon, gave the American boy a lead 
of one in relatives. 

At the first hole Driver sliced his tee shot. The 
ball struck Vanderputter pére (who was caddying 
for Washington) and I regret to say killed him. Of 
course, Professor Yale claimed the hole and the claim 
was allowed, but the boys were now all square in 
relatives. 

The next sixteen holes were all halved by uninterest- 
ing stroke play, but on the eighteenth green a most 
exciting situation arose. Driver was putting to halve 
the match when Washington’s eldest brother booed. 
Of course, Bill missed his putt. Dr. Dix at once 
claimed the hole. The Professor produced a local 
rule permitting booing, but Dr. Dix submitted that 
oniy a competitor’s father had this privilege. Pro- 
fessor Yale contended that if the father were dead 
the nearest relative could officiate. Neither disputant 
yielding, it was agreed to cable to St. Andrews for 
guidance. The cable in reply read: ‘‘ Father’s boos 
devolve on legal personal representative not nearest 
relative.’ As it was found that Vanderputter, Senior, 
had appointed his eldest son his sole executor, Wash- 


‘ington K. Vanderputter won the title by two holes. 


D. M. J. 
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BACK NUMBERS—XLII 


HAT the Saturpay Review repeatedly and 
T corsa praised the verse and prose of Austin 

Dobson is not, perhaps, specially creditable to 
this paper; all intelligent criticism was friendly to 
Dobson from the beginning. The obvious qualities 
of his poetry, its grace and charm and finish, could 
got miss early recognition, and as time went on Dobson 
became exceedingly popular. So far as I can recall, 
there was never any controversy over his merits. He 
shocked no one, he mystified no one, and only a very 
supid reader could be irresponsive to the amiable 
pature which expressed itself in verse with such accom. 


plishment. But to this day, for all the praise and 
popularity, Dobson remains undervalued. 
* 
* * 


Though he was thoroughly of a piece, he appeared 
before the public as a writer of two kinds of verse. 
One kind was occasional or album verse more or less 
akin to the work of Praed and Locker; the other was 
perfectly serious poetry, admirable indeed, but with 
hardly the ardour or the splendour needed to make 
its author eminent in the age of Tennyson, Browning, 
Swinburne, Morris, the Rossettis, Arnold and Coventry 
Patmore. So Dobson came to great popularity with 
the first kind, and had no more than temperate 
applause for the second. What escaped the notice of 
almost everyone was that he wrote a third kind also, 
that among the lighter pieces were some, his most 
distinctive achievement, in which there was a mean- 
ing beyond the smile on the surface. 


* 
* * 


What most matters in Dobson is his power of 
achieving a very peculiar, rather ironical,: pathos. 
Often enough he deals with bric-a-brac simply as 
such, and he can be delightful in so doing. But now 
and then we become aware, not through any phrase on 
the page, but through his complete avoidance of any 
pathetic or moralizing touch, of the frailty of his 
Tanagra or Dresden figures, of the brevity of that gay 
moment on which he has concentrated himself. The 
sensation he gives us, then, has certain analogues; it 
is rather like the sensation yielded by certain of the 
pictures of Watteau, and by dainty, frivolous articles 
which have survived out of the historic past, and by 
the sight, if one is sufficiently detached, of young 
people in a dance-room intent only on the pleasure of 
their hour. It is precisely their unconsciousness of 
what lies before them that gives pathos to certain of 
the figures of Watteau and of Dobson; and it is 
the reticence of Dobson, in some of his lighter pieces, 
which gives that peculiar tinge of the pathetic. If 
the reader will take the trouble to think how many 
poets, or artists in any kind, have achieved anything 
lke this success, a success due not to anything put 
into the work of art, but to what is so carefully 
excluded, he will value more highly the work of Austin 


* 
* * 


But even if this part of Dobson’s work be left out 
of account, there is a case for promoting him to a 
higher rank. Take his perfectly serious poetry. It 
1s, no doubt, of its period, touched with Pre-Raphaelite 
influence and a little too concerned about those forms, 

rowed from France, which are hostile to indivi- 
duality ; but how beautiful some of it is! Those lines 
to Antonde—‘‘a dream of form in days of thought”— 
are in their sort perfect; so is the paraphrase of 
Gautier’s artistic creed. And there is a still finer 
ing, never used by our intolerably conventional 


makers of anthologies, never cited in any discussion 
of this poet’s work: ‘ The Sick Man and the Birds.’ 
The success with which, in that piece, the cadences 
express the mood is nothing less than miraculous. 


* 
* * 


Of the delightful frankly light verse there is little 
need to say anything. What I should like to ask is 
why, in graver mood, Dobson did not do more? I fear 
the answer must be that he suffered from a kind of 
prudery. It has been stated, whether correctly or 
not, that in late years Dobson, who so loved the 
eighteenth century, removed from his library books 
of that period in which a spade was described as a 
spade. However that may be, he certainly was reluctant 
to express in poetry more than a small part of his 
emotional experience. Like Andrew Lang, he 
averted his gaze from himself when he saw things 
that could not be smiled away. Indeed, we might 
say of a great deal of his work in verse that it is an 
evasion. Now, as I have suggested in dealing with 
what seems to me much the most original part of 
his work, there is a kind of evasion in which per- 
sistent avoidance of the primary facts of life brings 
them significantly into the mind of the reader. Dobson 
was a rare artist in this, at times; but he was also 
given to an evasion which had no valuable artistic 
results, which originated in mere timidity or prudery. 


* 
* * 


It is odd that a poet who could do such wonderful 
things in implicit, half-ironical pathos should so often 
have aimed at explicit, sentimental pathos, with no 
more success than any accomplished writer of verse 
can secure, on the level, indeed, of the occasional 
serious rhymes in Punch, I will not assert that so 
good a critic did not know himself, but he did not 
choose always to act on his knowledge. And some- 
thing of the sort might be said even of his prose, even 
when dealing with subjects which involved no risk 
of confessing too much. 


* 
* * 


I have lately been reading Jane Austen in an 
edition to which Dobson contributed prefaces. Except 
for one unimportant slip, their learning is beyond 
question; he knows all that there is to know of Jane 
Austen, and his taste is faultless. But in all those 
prefaces there is a sort of polite determination to 
remain on the surface. With the great critics, some- 
where or other we find the probe sent to the heart of 
the subject. When Coleridge sums up Swift as the 
soul of Rabelais errans in sicco, when Swinburne 
defines the same master as a son of Dante begotten on 
a daughter of Rabelais, when Pater says that Mérimée 
had the perfection of no one’s style, when Mr. Symons 
says that Gautier had no secrets of his own and could 
keep none of Nature’s, a great light is turned on to 
a literary personality. But Dobson will not get to 
the core of the matter under consideration. He will 
give you the facts, he will give you the opinions of a 
highly cultivated and discriminating mind, and will 
politely glide to his conclusion without risking any 
attempt to give you the soul of a writer. He is 
best in treating of writers and historical figures of 
his beloved eighteenth century whose souls we do not 
want, who were not particularly rich in soul. I can 
only suppose that he thought his intimate experience 
of a writer a matter between himself and that writer, 
not to be conveyed to the public without a lapse from 
delicacy. Excellent as his eighteenth-century studies 
are, in bulk they are rather irritating by their 
reticence, and evasion in the prose never has the value 
of some of the evasiveness in the verse. 
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REVIEWS 
LANDOR 


By Epwarp SHANKS 


The Works of Walter Savage Landor. In 16 
vols. Edited by T. Earle Welby. Vols. I 
and II. Chapman and Hall. jos. each. 
(Sold in sets only.) 


ANDOR has never been, nor ever will be, a widely 

read author. We can say with safety that more 
people know about Mr. Boythorne than have ever 
read the works of Mr. Boythorne’s original. Great 
as he is, it is a more remote greatness than that which 
Swinburne claims for him. As well as being not much 
read, he is not even much read in... The ordinary 
cultured person knows that one lyric of his which has 
got as firm a place as any in the English language, 
and, perhaps, three or four more. Does the ordinary 
cultured person know very much about the ‘ Imaginary 
Conversations’ or that wise, charming, irritating 
book, ‘ Pericles and Aspasia’? I should gravely 
doubt it. And it seems clear at this point of time 
that nothing is likely to have much effect on his deter- 
mination not to know. 

This does not at all mean that Landor is judged 
and rejected. Few may go into the desert to see the 
great monument of Ozymandias, but nothing can 
destroy it, it will always be there, and there will 
always be persons drawn by it. Something of a desert 
stillness, a desert austerity surrounds the writings of 
Landor, but they are indestructible and they will never 
lack visitors who have dared the journey. It is prob- 
able, then, that the industry of the editor and the 
courage of the publishers who are responsible for this 
magnificent edition will not be unrewarded. I confess 
that I hesitate a little over Mr. Welby’s statement 
that ‘‘ here is a master who must be read as a whole 
if he is to be rightly appreciated.” If that be so, I 
am afraid he will never be rightly appreciated by me. 
But that he ought to be available as a whole for any- 
one who wishes to read him is beyond dispute, and 
that is what hitherto he has never been. 

The defects of previous editors need not be too 
strongly urged against them. Their task was a hard 
one, and they were not surrounded by an eager public 
demanding to be given every word that Landor ever 
wrote. But Forster’s edition was, as Mr. Welby 
says, ‘* grievously incomplete.” He was not too care- 
ful with the ‘ Conversations,’ he was hard on the mis- 
cellaneous prose and he was positively brutal with the 
poetry. Mr. Crump’s edition was avowedly not com- 
plete, but it is a little hard to forgive him for having 
been even more brutal with the poetry than Forster. 
To completeness in this direction I look forward more 
than to anything else in Mr. Welby’s edition, and I 
rather wish that he had begun with the poetry which 
ought to head the collected works of any man who 
was a poet at all. 

This is, however, a criticism of minor importance. 
The point is that at last we are to have everything, 
presented in a form that is as solid as it is comely, and 
so edited as to make all the textual variants available 
with the least trouble to the reader and the smallest 
burdening of the page. Mr. Welby has chosen ‘“ to 
adopt everywhere the latest text for which, with what- 
ever reservations, the authority of Landor can be in- 
voked, but to record everywhere variants provided by 
earlier editions.” He might, he says, ‘‘ in a hedonistic 
spirit, have chosen now an earlier, now a later ver- 
sion,” and that is the course he recommends to the 
anthologist. At least, he goes on: 

I venture to suggest it reverently to Swinburne as an 


admirable occupation for eternity, illimitable time and Swin- 
burne’s instinct for Landor being the conditions requisite for 


the task. That any lesser judge should presume, and sum. 
marily, to choose between version and version throughout the 
writings of Landor would be an intolerable exhibition of 
arrogance. 


Having explained his principles and made his 
acknowledgments, Mr. Welby stands aside and leaves 
readers to ‘‘ the graciously austere entertainment 
offered them in these volumes.” And so we come to 
the question of why these readers will be in the future, 
as they have been in the past, so few and why they will 
continue to be so devoted. Mr. Welby’s “‘ graciously 
austere ” is one clue: he offers another when he Says 
that some pages of Landor are chill and some are 
vexatious. 

The vexatious pages are those in which, mounted 
on one of his hobby-horses, he halloos on a pack of 
prejudices. When he chose to be unreasonable he was 
very determined in it and the blast of his horn on these 
occasions generally goes on for too long. There is an 
example in the first of these volumes, in the dialogue 
between Plato and Diogenes. Now the ‘ Imagina 
Conversations ’ were not written to depict the facts of 
history. Landor may, for his own purposes, manipu- 
late facts or ascribe to persons opinions which they 
would not have held without outraging anybody. But 
the effect on the reader depends wholly on what his 
purposes are. The purpose in this dialogue is largely 
to vent a wholly irrational spite against Plato. Why 
he so much disliked the unfortunate philosopher I do 
not know, but that he did would be demonstrable from 
other sources even if it were not so obvious here. And 
the iteration of his dislike becomes all the more tire- 
some because it is presented under the guise of 
dramatic impartiality. 

But the vexatious pages are relatively few and are 
so evidently aberrations as to affect no one’s judg- 
ment of Landor. Chilliness and aloofness (Mr. Welby 
uses both words) are allegations more to the point: 
one might add that of an occasional aridity. But all 
these proceed from a certain noble reticence which, 
when it is once appreciated, gives him almost all 
his power over those for whom he has any power. It 
could hardly be said of him, as it was said of Gray, 
that ‘‘ he never spoke out.” He was, from quite an 
early age, if the expression be understood, a very 
choleric and expletive old gentleman. His reticence 
did not arise like Gray’s, from timidity, but from pride. 
He disdained to explain himself overmuch : there was 
what he thought sufficient, and the world could do 
without it if it could not understand it in the form 
which he had chosen. 

There is, to my mind, something very characteristic 
in the extraordinarily meagre stage-directions which 
accompany the ‘ Conversations.’ There occur here 
very often events, of a dramatic nature, essential 
to an understanding of what is being said. But 
Landor leaves his reader to deduce these events, as 
well as the scenes in which they occur, from the words 
he puts in the mouths of his characters. They can be 
so deduced and he insists that it shall be done by 
anyone who wants to enjoy him. 

But the quality of which this is a single and not 
very important outcrop goes very deep in him. The 
best of his work in every department proclaims his 
refusal to say one word more, to raise his voice even 
ever so little higher than he judges necessary. ‘ Rose 
Aylmer,’ ‘ Dirce,’ and ‘I Warmed Both Hands ’ all 
derive their power from the quiet confidence of the 
man who knows what he means and is content to let 
his meaning make its own way to the understandings 
of such as are capable of receiving it. So practical‘an 
indifference to the weaknesses of others must be repel- 
lent to many. But it ensures that those who have 
ventured across the desert will value what they find 
there. He chooses his own admirers and the test 's 
severe. But there will always be enough of them, and 
their devotion will be strong enough, to make him 4 
living force in English literature, so long as English 
shall last, and perhaps a little longer. 
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BLACK AND WHITE 


The History of Native Policy in South Africa; 
from 1830 to the Present Day. By Edgar 
H. Brookes. Second Revised Edition. 
Simpkin, Marshall. 22s. 

The Cape Colour Question. A Historical Sur- 
vey. By W. M. Macmillan. Faber and 
Gwyer. 21s. 

An Africa for Africans. By Arthur S. Cripps. 
Longmans. gs. 


: England the colour question is not a live issue, 
and the reason does us little credit. All white 
nations have some responsibility towards yellows and 
blacks, ourselves most of all, but because there is no 
considerable mixed element actually at our doors the 
majority of Englishmen never give thema thought. The 
Empire comes to be regarded more and more as a mul- 
tiple stores with plenty of vacancies advertised in its 
remoter branches ; other aspects of the monopolization 
of a quarter of the globe are left for the most part to 
professional missionary and humanitarian movements. 
It was by a similar culpable negligence, letting slide 
what did not manifestly have to be solved outright, 
that the Victorians left us with a slum problem, and 
a problem of justifiably suspicious labour, which will 
last our time, and probably overshadow our children’s. 
To learn to face difficulties before they grow insoluble 
is an indispensable condition of survival. 

The terrific clash of colour in America and south- 
east Africa, and the suspended clash of colour in Aus- 
tralia, have a closer bearing on the future of the 
Empire as a whole than England likes to realize. 
When it is realized, the outcome is too often panic 
and prejudice about the peril of the white race. It 
needs to be plainly acknowledged that there is only 
one way in which we can or ought to keep our hege- 
mony for good: by a fair and statesmanlike use of 
power at least as much in the interest of natives as 
of the white settlers. To persist in rubbing in blind 
and childish notions about racial superiority and to 
subordinate policy to an insatiable land-hunger is to 
force sooner or later the outbreak of an African 
mutiny, which might, perhaps, be suppressed, but would 
mete out first a terrible retribution for the selfishness 
that has almost consistently marked British (and more 
particularly Afrikander) native policy. A candid 
administrator in addressing his superior at home put 
it bluntly in a remark quoted by Mr. Cripps: 

Your Lordship has opened this Protectorate to white immi- 
gration and colonization, and I think it well that, in con- 


fidential correspondence at least, we should face the undoubted 
issue, viz., that white mates black in a very few moves. 


These three books, ail of more than average merit 
and written from contrasting points of view, supply 
aray of hope on a subject the bright aspects of which 
are rarely conspicuous. It is certainly reassuring to 
find that Professor Brookes in a thesis personally 
endowed for publication by General Hertzog, and Mr. 
Cripps as a poet and dreamer who after twenty-six 
years in Mashonaland has come to love the native as 
a brother, and Professor Macmillan as the vindicator 
of that bogey of Afrikanders, the missionary Dr. John 
Philip, should sum up in substantial agreement that 
partial segregation is a genuine solution of the trouble, 
if carried out without parsimony towards the native, 
and that if it is to be done at all it must be done at 
once, before white settlement absorbs the remaining 
Suitable tracts. The policy, of course, is no novelty 
and has lately been championed by Professor 
McDougal in very different circumstances as a solution 
of the United States colour question. What does 
seem new is the spirit, scientific and statesmanlike 
rather than humanitarian, in which the problem is 
now being faced by an appreciable number of men on 
the spot. For philanthropists to uphold a policy in 
England and for students of politics to champion it 


in Africa are two very different things. Without a 
strong nucleus of local opinion, no one in England 
can do anything to advance a solution, but now that 
such a nucleus is forming, intelligent sympathy from 
us may make all the difference. That so candid and 
penetrating an analysis as Professor Brookes’s should 
appear under the patronage of the Union Premier 
and should already have reached a second edition, 
after being nearly a year out of print, is certainly an 
encouraging sign. 

A serious obstacle to the adoption of segregation is 
not so much opposition to the principle—many settlers 
are strongly in favour of it—but opposition to any par- 
ticular scheme which is not so meanly conceived as 
to be foredoomed to failure. There is a tendency to 
accept the fact of any land being valuable for tillage 
or for pasture as a sufficient reason for excluding it 
from allocation to natives, while in a case quoted by 
Mr. Cripps a group of farmers actually petitioned 
for their lands to be taken into native areas on an 
exchange basis, since on account of the poorness 
of the soil it was only fit for natives. As Professor 
Brookes warns his readers, revolutions are going to 
take place, either peacefully or, if that is made impos- 
sible, otherwise. It is the obvious interest of the white 
colonist to see to it that the native is able to go through 
the great changes he certainly will go through with- 
out being hampered by a dangerously rigid system. 

With its increasing majority of coloured inhabitants 
under the rule of a very mixed white democracy the 
Union of South Africa is one of the most interesting, 
and seemingly the most precarious of modern political 
entities. In these well-written contributions by Pro- 
fessors Brookes and Macmillan the student of politics 
will find a competent and quite readable survey of a 
subject which in one form or another is always crop- 
ping up; while Mr. Cripps, writing of Southern 
Rhodesia as a philanthropist, in the old sense of the 
word, rather than an historian is also worth reading, 
even when his turgid style and extraordinary wealth 
and breadth of allusion make him a little difficult to 
bear with. We must criticize Professor Brookes for 
letting so severely practical an account appear with- 
out a solitary map to enlighten its five-hundred-odd 
pages; Professor Macmillan’s essay has two, and is 
a model of what such books ought to be, as well in 
production as in literary and historical treatment. If 
the Imperial destiny so familiar to us in words means 
anything worth having beyond ‘them, ‘these books 
ought not to suffer from neglect; they are lessons in 
the lost art of taking the bull by the horns. 


LYRIC AND LEXICON 


Others Abide. By Humbert Wolfe. 
6s. 


RANSLATIONS of the Greek anthology are few, 

considering the temptation. But it was not through 
fear that some of the more obvious angels failed to 
step in; it was ignorance that kept them from so sweet 
a discipline. Mr. Wolfe reminds us that the anthology 
was largely out of sight and so necessarily out of 
mind during the seventeenth century when the idiom 
and impulse of the English lyric would have turned 
naturally towards it. Now he has brought his own 
lyrical fluency and aptness in epigram to the render- 
ing of a couple of hundred of the Greek poems. Of 
our practising poets he is the best qualified for the 
work for the reason that his gifts are so various; he 
can be curt or copious and turn easily from 2 riposte 
that is a couplet to a requiem that is a book. He 
has the multiplicity of moods to which the Levantine 
lyre was tuned through the whirl of the changing 
centuries, and he can trumpet the English answer to 
an early epitaph as he can echo the considered and 
the clotted whisperings of Meleager. To the Greek 
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texts he has been strictly faithful. Glance at ‘ The 


Town-crier and Love’ in the original of Meleager | 


and you will find that its pretty conceits trip almost 
word for word across Mr. Wolfe’s translation. For 
the lines of Simias, on the tomb of Sophocles, this 
seems to us a perfect translation, complete in detail 
and yet free from the bondage of the class-room : 

With petalled roses and the subtle line 

of tendrils drooping round the mother-vine, 

ivy, compose your green and living frieze 

gently about the grave of Sophocles, 

who borrowed from the Muses and the Three 

the deliberate accent of eternity. 
Here lyric and lexicon lie down together. The very 
melody of it is Greek and the wonderful roll of the 
Greek diphthongs, which must always be the despair 
of an English translator, has found its substitute in 
a new verbal alchemy. Occasionally Mr. Wolfe can 
be caught saying a word too much, and the couplet of 
Simonides on Thermopyle defeats him. Mr. Wolfe 
gives: 

Tell, Sparta, friend, that we lie here as token 
that we were Spartans. Leave the rest unspoken. 

But the last four words are fatal. The original does 
not call for silence; it is silent. 

Are we lulled out of judgment by the majesty of the 
Greek tongue? It is a commonplace that the English 
are easily conquered by an alien in the arts. Any 
foreign actor can bowl over the English critics and be 
proclaimed a genius in London while his own country- 
men concede him no more than average talent. Partly, 
perhaps, that is due to courtesy; still more is it due 
to our belief that anything acted in a strange and, 
better still, an unintelligible language must be more 
beautiful or more powerful than tnative substance. 
Ancient Greek has, beyond all other tongues, this 
power to bewitch; its magic has made Sappho a queen 
on the title of a few scraps and can cozen us into 
accepting the late elegists as stronger and richer than 
they seem, on reflection, to have been. Translation 
cannot recreate the spell, but it can forge another of 
its own. Had the anthology been used by our 
lyricists of the seventeenth century, their answer would 
doubtless have been an English alternative worthy to 
face the Greek across the page. Mr. Wolfe has found 
his own substitutes for the rippling hedonism of sun- 
steeped islands and the dying fall of Mediterranean 
melancholy. His poems are English lyrics as well as 
Grecian echoes : 

Now the white violet, narcissus now 

bloom, and the lillies on each mountain-brow. 

Yes! and Zenophila, surpassing those 

see! Where—love’s flower of flowers—shines the rose. 
But you outperfume, as you dim more fair, 

the fields—bright braggarts with their petalled hair. 

It was the triumph of Meleager that, with the sigh 
and throb of his melody, he could deck out a common 
sentiment to wear uncommon grace. In this art his 
translator can keep step. Furthermore, those who 
know Mr. Wolfe’s ‘ Lampoous’ can be sure that he 
will be as sharp with the epigrams as he is gentle 
with the epitaphs. We turn from the sweet threnody 
on Corinth : 

Nothing of thee, ill-fated, but has slid 
down’ the smooth appetites of war, to be 


only a legend that a Nereid 
is singing with her sisters from the sea. 


to the world’s worst boxer : 
Apis, the men you boxed with, — that you 
Never hit one ef them, erect this statue, 
and the eternal doctor of the epigrammatist’s 
invective : 
‘* Dead,”’ cried the surgeon, laying down the knife. - 
“* Ah well! I’ve saved you from a cripple’s life.” 
Mr. Wolfe understands that a translator is not a 
deputy but a representative. From the broken wine- 
bowls and the faded wreaths, from the votive gifts 
and tomb-stones and the song-sheets of the golden 
lads, he has made an anthology which is English as 
well as Greek. 


AN ABC OF BRITISH 
AGRICULTURE 


A Primer of Agricultural Economics. By | Sir 
Henry Rew. Murray. 5s. 


HE word “‘ economics ’’ has a terrifying sound 

calling up a vision of tables of statistics and 
smacking rather of the lecture room than the farm, 
But Sir Henry Rew’s name on the cover should be 
sufficient to remove any qualms about this book, for 
no one writing on agriculture to-day has a happier 
knack of combining practical knowledge with a brisk, 
interesting method of setting it down. The book will 
appeal to all interested in the business of agriculture— 
for agriculture is a business, as the author points out, 
It has been called an art and a science, but it consists 
in more than extracting the maximum value from the 
soil—it is concerned also with doing so on the most 
economic lines and with selling and distributing the 
produce on the most favourable terms to the grower, 
This is the basis of the book. 

Sir Henry Rew starts with the soil in its molten 
state, when the earth was forming from a void, and 
works steadily through the development of agricul- 
tural technique, of systems of tenure here and abroad, 
telling by the way the poignant history of the English 
agricultural labourer, and touching upon rates, tithes, 
taxes and the modern systems of agricultural book- 
keeping and collective marketing. Here one might 
wish he had been a little more explicit, even at the 
expense of leaving out some of the first ninety pages. 
For it is notoriously difficult to discover from farm- 
ing accounts what actual profit or loss has been made 
in a year. Rises or falls in the prices of corn and 
live-stock do not necessarily mean a corresponding 
profit or loss, unless the farmer is going out of farm- 
ing on a given date. Corn and live-stock sold must 
be replaced, and the cost of replacement can modify 
a ‘* paper ’’ profit or loss so far as to reverse it in 
actual practice; it may even be several years before 
the true profit or loss on a breeding flock or herd can 
be estimated accurately for a given year. Sir Henry 
Rew makes a passing reference to this, but in merely 
suggesting that the soundest principle of valuing stock 
for profit or loss is ‘‘ to enter every item at the begin- 
ning of the year at cost (as nearly as can be ascer- 
tained) and to allow at the end of the year for in- 
creased or diminished value,’’ he comes very near to 
begging an intricate question on which most book- 
keeping farmers would like more light. 

One would also have been interested to hear some- 
thing about cost-accounting, and something about the 
economics of ‘‘ surplus ’’ and “ liquid ’’ milk—how, 
for instance, a milk surplus at Croydon is as danger- 
ous to a Devon producer as a surplus at Yeovil, and 
why it is to a Sussex dairy farmer’s advantage that 
surplus milk in Scotland should be kept there and 
made into butter or cheese, part of it at ‘ liquid” 
prices, rather than be railed to London as it some- 
times is now. Nor has Sir Henry Rew emphasized fully 
the favourable reaction upon costs of production that 
efficient marketing can bring—by eliminating waste 
and much of the trouble and loss which inefficient 
marketing causes to the distributors, by regulating 
surplus, and, in some degree, thus controlling and 
steadying prices. 

The statistical tables given are admirable. They 
are few, simple and to the point. The following, 
which shows the ratio of expenses on a Leicester farm 
in five typical years is worth quoting : 


1898 1903 1908 1913 1918 


% % & 

Labour 
Feeding stuffs, fertilizers 

and seed 2 2 29 32 2 

Other outgoings f 9 9 9 18 
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Unfortunately no similar statistics are quoted for 
more recent years. 

From the table of Index Numbers of Wages, Cost 
of Living and Prices of Produce since 1914, some 
interesting facts emerge. Thus the wage figure lagged 
behind the produce figure from 1914 until August, 
1921, overtook it in the following September, fell 
behind again from November, 1922, until March, 1925, 
when it caught up with the produce figure again and 
has been ahead of it ever since. From the beginning 
of 1922 until September, 1925, the wage figure was 
below the cost of living figure, since when the two 
have been approximately the same. 

The author has condensed an astonishing amount of 
gecurate detail into his 220 pages. He has not set out 
fo say anything startling, but has provided a solid, 
far-reaching basis of agricultural information which 
offers an opportunity to the agriculturist who wants 
to think things out for himself to grasp the whole 

lem in its essentials, and build upon it a super- 
structure of his own ideas. A stimulating book, pub- 
lished at an opportune moment. 


SOCIAL CHANGE 


The Transition from Aristocracy 1832-1867. 
By O. F. Christie. Seeley, Service. 12s. 6d. 


CCORDING to Aristotle we should thank God for 
the middle classes. In this latest addition to the 
annals of the transition to the bourgeois State Mr. 
Christie nicely mingles praise and blame. His pur- 
pose is to show the consequences of political reform in 
the life and manners of all grades otf society. This, 
with the assistance of illustrations from Punch, he 
successfully accomplishes. If his balanced mind inclines 
to either side, it is to that which would emphasize 
this truth : 
Hearfs just as pure and fair 
May beat in Belgrave Square 
As in the lowly air , 
Of Seven Dials. 

The ‘‘ final settlement ’’ of 1832 was not unsettled 
till 1867. The intervening generation, with its queer 
mixture of old and new, was, after all, in many ways 
like its predecessor. Old corruption gave place to 
new corruption. The successful materialist middle 
class did not always resist the temptation to pay the 
price for power, office, and patronage any better than 
the old aristocracy which had run the State as a little 
private show. Much, too, of aristocracy survived. 
land-holding continued to convey social prestige and 
political influence and for a long time duelling was 
not extinct. 

The age of machinery and evangelicalism had, how- 
ever, come. In Parliament there was a new kind of 
member—‘‘ a paltry delegate, handcuffed by pledges 
on public questions, and laden with injunctions con- 
cerning petty local interests only.’ Such men were 
hardly able to show quite the same fine disregard for 
the wishes of voters as had been possible in the days 
when Creevey assumed so light-hearted an attitude 
towards ‘‘ my dear constituents.’” They were less 
concerned to make the world safe from democracy. 
With the decline of duelling went some of the ameni- 
ties of political life. It became less common to employ 
such directness of phrase as that of the man who 
called a peer of the opposite party a bloated buffoon. 

In all classes manners may be said to have been 
modified. None of the nobility after 1842, when Lord 
Hertford died, seems to have merited description as 
“ostentatiously crapulous.’’ The ideal of the refined 
came to be ignorance ‘‘ of anything that is not per- 
fectly proper, placid and pleasant.’’ These were great 
changes. Others equally great were of course 
innumerable. There was the Metropolitan Railway, 
known originally as ‘‘ The Drain.”” ‘‘ Dandies” 
Changed to ‘‘ swells.’’ Mr. Punch ceased to be a 


Radical and became a Whig. The discovery of 
chloroform was thought by some almost to compen- 
sate for the loss of the pocket boroughs. 

The middle classes, having achieved political power, 
did not, however, escape the lash of criticism. Matthew 
Arnold addressed to them a letter in which he poured 
out his scorn: they were stupidly self-satisfied; they 
had no ideal beyond doing ‘‘ a roaring trade.”” Their 
religion was declared to be ‘‘ narrow, unintelligent, 
repulsive ’’; their notion of relaxation ‘‘ a lecture on 
teetotalism or nunneries.’’ In short, they were 
*‘ testy, absolute, ill-acquainted with foreign matters, 
a little ignoble, very dull.’’ One of Matthew Arnold’s 
imaginary friends put in a plea for them: ‘‘ Mean 
and ignoble as our middle class looks, it has this 
capital virtue, it has seriousness . . . with seriousness 
there is always hope.”’ 

Mr. Christie turns from this picture as not repre- 
senting the normal spirit of the nation nor typical of 
the Englishman of enduring type.” The protagonist 
of England in these ‘‘ changeful and pregnant ”’ years 
was, he thinks, Lord Palmerston, whom Bright called 
that aged charlatan, that hoary sinner.’’ He had 
a crowning merit: ‘‘He believed in England as the 
best and greatest country in the world.” The spirit, 
however, in which Mr. Christie surveys and illustrates 
the Victorian scene is better shown by his choice of 
Queen Victoria herself as the embodiment of al) that 
was best in the nation. 


THE ACQUISITION OF CEYLON 


The Cleghorn Papers. Edited by the Rev. 
William Neil. With a Foreword by 
Colonel Sir Alexander Sprot. Black. 18s. 


Ft. twenty years of it, Hugh Cleghorn grew 
tired of academic security and of professing civil 
and natural history. For some time before 1793 he 
had absented himself from his duties for long 
intervals, ignoring apparently all requests to return. 
The long-suffering University of St. Andrews in its 
turn not unnaturally grew tired of being ignored, and 
asked for the Professor’s resignation. Dr. Cleghorn 
‘* eventually acceded to the request of the College.”’ 
Of these leisurely proceedings one of the ultimate 
results was the addition of Ceylon to the British 
Empire. 

War between Great Britain and _ revolutionary 
France had broken out in February. The ostensible 
causes are competently rehearsed in the present 
volume. Cleghorn had the bright idea of facilitating 
the realization of British aims in the East by bribing 
the garrison of Ceylon and its commander to quit 
the Dutch service and enter that of the British. He 
propounded his scheme to Dundas, the Secretary of 
State for ‘War, and received his approval and 
instructions and a substantial credit into the bargain. 

The essential part of the business was a some- 
what difficult negotiation with the Comte de Meuron, 
an aged Swiss colonel, who had inherited a share in 
the ownership of the Swiss regiment which formed 
the greater part of the Dutch East India Company’s 
garrison in Ceylon. Early in 1795, Cleghorn set off 
for Neufchatel and succeeded in concluding an agree- 
ment for the transfer of the Regiment de Meuron. 
The colonel did not demand the substantial douceur 
which Cleghorn was authorized to offer, but an almost 
equally large sum was necessary to free de Meuron 
from the financial embarrassment which would have 
prevented his going out with Cleghorn to Ceylon to 
superintend the meditated change. On the whole the 
transaction was, as Cleghorn boasted, economically 
managed. The pair went out via Venice, Egypt, 
Suez and Jeddah and after an eventful journey reached 
the island in September. Before the end of the year 
the Swiss regiment had been transferred to British 
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service and early in 1796 Ceylon was conquered. In 
the general settlement of 1815, along with the Cape 
of Good Hope, Malta, Trinidad, and other places, 
Ceylon was retained. 
This extraordinary story is revealed for the first 
‘time in Cleghorn’s diary and letters now published 
and skilfully put together by Mr. Neil. He may justly 
claim to have added a character to history. Cleghorn 
was not absolutely unknown. Scott mentions him in 
his last diaries, and he is referred to in Southey’s 
‘ Life of Dr. Bell’ and in the ‘ Farington Diary.’ 
But the histories are silent and an obscure page is 
brilliantly illuminated by this ‘‘ footnote to history.’’ 
Cleghorn’s contempt for the academic life, the source 
from which these events flowed, did not diminish in 
his later years. When he was nearly eighty he wrote : 
Learned retirement and secluded leisure fog study is non- 

sense. The world is the school of letters as well as of 
business. The political agitations of Greece produced her 
poets and philosophers as well as her statesmen; while the 
monkish establishments of our fathers, with their seclusion and 
endowments, produced only the jargon of technical language, 
and fettered themselves and their disciples with the imper- 
tinence of academical forms. . .. . My ardent desire to 
visit foreign countries has been gratified to the utmost. I 
have been employed by Government in many important 
missions abroad. I was a near observer, from my situation 
in Switzerland, of all the great events passing in France; 
and, to a certain extent, I became acquainted with all the 
great men of my time. 

The impertinence of academical forms was certainly 
not obtrusive in this instance of the enlargement of 
the empire in what can hardly be described as a fit 
of absence of mind. 


A SELF-PORTRAIT 


The Memoirs of Catherine the Great of Russia. 
Translated by Katherine Anthony. Knopf. 


N August, 1923, Miss Anthony was in the Kremlin 

at Moscow (she does not say how she got there) 
watching a group of men and boys in smocks at work 
restoring icons, They were removing the oil paint- 
ings, the gilt and the varnish, with which the original 
pictures had been overlaid. And as Miss Anthony 
watched them, she thought how her own favourite 
heroine of history, Catherine the Great, had been 
similarly disguised. The romantic colours of the nine- 
teenth century had overlaid what might have been 
a clear-cut portrait. Voltaire’s Semiramis of the 
North had become the shameless mistress of three 
hundred lovers, a feminine Bluebeard who murdered 
her own husband. ‘‘ The woman and the Empress 
were lost beneath the legend.’’ Catherine the Great 
had to be restored. 

Yet the only work of restoration attempted in this 
volume is a plain, uninspired translation of eight 
separate memoirs which Catherine left behind her, all 
of which have been available to students of history in 
a German translation for the past twenty years. It 
is extraordinary that they should never have been 
translated into English—or American—before this. 
Miss Anthony, of course, is an American. All trans- 
lators are, nowadays. And we are beginning to owe 
so much to them that it may seem a little churlish 
to point out once more (for the fifth or sixth time in 
these columns) that Americanisms—provincial turns 
of speech unknown in any other part of the English- 
speaking world—are out of place in the translation 
of foreign classics, and particularly in the ‘‘ reported 
speech’ of historical celebrities. _ When Miss 
Anthony’s Empress is pleased she says, ‘‘ Fine ! ’’— 
which is very little better than the effort of a recent 
American writer who made a Parisian cabman of 
the time of Napoleon I remark that he had ‘‘ gotta 
go get another cab.’’ This Empress, too, is 
‘* obligated,’’ not obliged, to do things; and she 
‘‘ figures out ’’ her policy in affairs of State. She 
‘“has’’ people do this and that; and when she is 
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blamed for making monetary gifts to her mother anq 
other hangers-on, she remarks, ‘‘ I could have gotten 
on very well without them.” These are jarring notes, 

But Miss Anthony, in spite of these defects, has 
conferred a very real boon upon the casual reader of 
history who has no time for the study of original 
documents. He will realize, for instance, and prob. 
ably for the first time, the inadequacy of the official 
Russian translation which was the only version ayail. 
able up to the year 1907. Take the following Passage 
describing Catherine’s marriage night : : 

After that the Empress escorted the Grand Duke [the 
bridegroom] and me to our apartment, the ladies undressed 
me, and conducted me to bed between nine and ten o'clock, 

. . . They were all gone. I remained alone more than two 

hours, not knowing what I ought to do. Should I get up 

again? Should I stay in bed? I knew nothing. At lag 
my new waiting-woman, Madame Kruse, came in and 
reported with great merriment that the Grand Duke was wait. 
ing on his supper, which was about to be brought up to him, 

After His Imperial Highness had supped well, he came to 

and when he had lain down he began to talk about how it 

would amuse his servant to see us both in bed. He then 
fell asleep and slept very comfortably until the next morning, 

I slept very badly. . . . In this state matters remained during 

the following nine years without the least alteration. 
Now, in the Russian translation, the whole of that 
passage, from the first use of the word ‘“ bed,’’ was 
omitted—obviously with the deliberate intention to 
deceive. 

These memoirs deal solely with Catherine’s early 
life, before she ascended the throne. We may doubt 
the picture which she draws of herself, as an honest, 
simple child, frequently reduced to tears by the bully- 
ing methods of the Empress Elizabeth and the weak- 
kneed Grand Duke. We may note with cynical 
amusement the tact with which she skirts round the 
painful topic of the murder of her husband, for which 
she is generally held to have been responsible. But 
we cannot deny the value of this self-portrait. For 
this, we know, is the guise in which Catherine the 
Great wished to appear before the world and before 
posterity. She always wrote, as Miss Anthony says, 
with one eye upon her audience. The interest is in 
the speaker, rather than in what she says. 


THE DUKES OF YORK 


The Dukes of York, 1385-1927. By Graham 
Brooks. Jenkins. 12s. 6d. 

The Royal Tour of the Duke and Duchess of 
York. By Taylor Darbyshire. With a 
Foreword by H.R.H. the Duke of York. 


Arnold. 7s. 6d. 


HE recent return of the Duke and Duchess of 
York from their world tour has provided Mr. 
Graham Brooks with an excuse for the writing of a 
book which would seem to stand in need of some 
justification. ‘* One tthing,’’ he assures us, “1s 
common to every Duke of York—an eventful and 
romantic life.” It is a somewhat slender link that 
binds together these holders of an exalted title, but 
evidently it is good enough for Mr. Brooks’s pur- 
pose. The author’s style may be indicated by the 
opening paragraph of the second chapter : 
Take up your stand in the very centre of the thick green 
woods that crown the semi-circular hill at King’s Langley 
overlooking the main road from London to Berkhamsted ; close 


your eyes for a moment, then allow six centuries to slip from 
beneath your feet! 


‘The Royal Tour of the Duke and Duchess of 
York ’ is a work of quite another genre. The author, 
Mr. Taylor Darbyshire, an Australian journalist, with 
a real gift for descriptive writing, accompanied the 
Duke and Duchess on their tour, and his impressions 
of it have a definite value. Everywhere the Royal 
couple were received with demonstrations of the 
keenest loyalty and enthusiasm. The book contains 
a number of interesting photograrhs. 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. Hart ey 


The Decoy. By J. D. Beresford. Collins. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Qur Mr. Dormer. By R. H. Mottram. 


Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


By W. Seymour Leslie. 


Cape. 7s. 6d. 
It is Better to Tell. By Kathleen Coyle. Cape. 
7s. 6d. 


= plots give a novel wings; others are like a 
mill-stone round its neck. The plot of ‘ The 
Decoy,’ Mr. J. D. Beresford’s new story, undoubtedly 
belongs to the first group, and it has the added 
advantage of being also a problem. Phillip Legrand 
is a clerk in the ancient and respectable firm of 
Chetwynds, bankers, of which his uncle, James 
Legrand, is manager. James’s son Henry diverts to 
his own pocket the sum of £5,000, properly belong- 
ing to Mr. Matheson, a client of the bank. He is 
threatened with exposure and ruin. His cousin Phillip, 
that Bayard of the modern commercial world, with- 
out any special liking for Henry, undertakes for a 
short period to shoulder the disagreeable consequences 
of the theft, by acting as a decoy while Henry, 
despatched on the firm’s business to America, makes 

the missing sum. Masquerading in the south 
of France as M. Dubois, an artist in black and white, 
Phillip looks forward with confidence to his rehabili- 
tation as an honest man; with confidence but also 


with impatience, because he has fallen in love with . 


Nita, the niece of a rich American. 

Phillip is of French extraction and speaks French 
fluently, but he dare not speak it to Nita, for fear of 
imperilling his incognito. She herself is not proficient : 
“Nita, with splendid courage and determination, stuck 
to French, no matter how involved she became.’’ 
Some authors readily endow their characters with 
wide linguistic abilities, but the difficulty of speaking 
French never ceases to occupy Mr. Beresford. Phillip 
also is preoccupied by it, because he wants to 
warn Nita against someone, or rather against two 
people. ‘‘ He had a vivid picture before his eyes of 
ayoung girl, full of life and eagerness, seated in the 
back of a car between those two detestable 
foreigners.” (The italics are mine.) Considering 
Phillip’s French blood and the fact that he was always 
pining for the south, his exaggeratedly British atti- 
tude towards its proper inhabitants is hard to under- 
stand. ‘* Everything about them had suddenly become 
abhorrent to him, their thoughts, their speech, their 
whole manner of life. He had suffered more than 
oe spasm of disgust in the past five days. Their 
attitude towards women was naturally revolting to 
the clean, worshipping idealism of his fresh young 
mind... .”’ Phillip’s quixotry was clearly leavened 
by a big lump of priggishness; and fugitives from 
justice, even spurious ones, have no right to be so 
censorious. But he had some excuse; one of the 
“detestable foreigners ’’ had spoken as though he 

to make a conquest of Nita. 

The difficulties of Phillip’s position grow apace and 
Presently, in the excitement of rescuing Nita from a 
forest-fire (a brilliantly-described episode), he breaks 
into English. Mr. Beresford manages his plot with 
great skill. He takes it seriously—sometimes more 
seriously than we can—clothing his romantic con- 
ception in a garment of sober realism. The reader 
feels that if he were to pose as a runaway criminal, 

, or others like them, are the difficulties that 
Would confront him. Unfortunately there are many 
Occasions when the story, instead of being romantic, 
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is merely improbable; and it is with mixed feelings 
that we see Mr. Beresford’s sensitive mind and fastidi- 
ous literary manner pressed into the service of a novel 
which does justice only to a fraction of his creative 
ability. 

Admirers of ‘ The Spanish Farm’ and its suc- 
cessors will be a little disappointed in ‘ Our Mr. 
Dormer.’ Remembering with what insight Mr. 
Mottram presented the acquisitive and tenacious char- 
acter of the French peasantry, we greatly looked for- 
ward to his account of the rise of a Quaker banking 
house in the Eastern Counties of England. And in 
one sense we have little to complain of. For Mr. 
Mottram has crowded into his book an immense 
amount of detail. His history of Doughty’s Bank 
begins in 1813 and is carried down to the present day ; 
and in his survey of that pregnant century he notes 
and illustrates every kind of development and change : 
not only in business methods, but in all aspects and 
forms of life, spiritual and material. What people 
wore, what their houses were like, what they rode in, 
how they spent their holidays, how they extinguished 
fires (a fire provides Mr. Mottram, as it does Mr. 
Beresford, with his most effective scene), Mr. Mottram 
provides an answer to all these questions, and he 
marshals his information in a masterly way, draping 
the successive generations of Doughty and Dormers 
with the spoils of historical research, 

Quite early in the book ‘* our’’ Mr. Dormer pays 
his debt to Nature; but by an agreeable device his 
influence is projected down the years through the 
instrumentality of his portrait, which mutely surveys 
the mounting decades. From its own fixed position 
in Time, it gives the measure of the changes that 
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happen under it. But, alas! Mr. Dormer in life was 
scarcely more vivid and vital than his portrait. Mr. 
Mottram multiplies characteristics, but he does not 
make them come alive. Mr. Dormer is a wax-work, 
correct in every detail, but representative of himself, 
not himself. He is a great many things; a great many 
types and influences meet in him. Quakerism; integ- 
rity; caution; the Middle Class; the Rise of Bank- 
ing; the stay-at-home, as opposed to the imperialistic 
spirit of England—all these he exemplifies, and exem- 
plifies well. Of the fire and flavour of an individual 
personality he has almost nothing. Even when he is 
involved in violent action, when the coach is attacked 
and he kills a highwayman in defence of the bank’s 
property, we only feel: this is what a highway-robbery 
must have been like, and this is the way a man like 
Mr. Dormer would have behaved. The great merit 
ot ‘ The Spanish Farm ’ was that it imposed an order 
upon the chaos of the war. Mr. Mottram’s attempt 
to discipline the nineteenth century is less successful. 

Discipline of any kind is foreign to Mr. Seymour 
Leslie’s method. He drifts along at his own sweet 
will, and perhaps his chief gift is the ability to make 
sudden transitions, and to make them gracefully. 
‘The Silent Queen’ is told in the form of an 
autobiography, the earliest (and the best) section of 
which describes the hero’s Victorian and Edwardian 
childhood, in London and in Ireland, ‘‘ The Vanished 
Spaciousness of the ’Nineties,’’ he calls it; and both 
the spaciousness and the remoteness are subtly and 
dexterously conveyed. Of almost equal interest are the 
chapters that introduce us to Big Business in America, 
and President Hercules with his cult of silent 
machinery. There scarcely seemed room in modern 
fiction for another caricature of a society hostess, 
but Mrs. Hercules is irresistible. It is a pity that 
Mr. Leslie could not keep up this promising start. 
Lightness degenerates into frivolity, fragility into 
feebleness, impudence into pertness. We grow tired 
of bird’s-eye views of foreign cities and impressions 
of the Orient Express. The episode with Juanita is 
not very convincing and the hero’s marriage with 
Wilfrida is exceedingly like farce. By the end we 
have to remind ourselves that we really enjoyed the 
beginning. 

Mrs. Coyle’s writing has a quality of its own. She 
has invented her own technique; she knows what she 
is about; she delights in vivid phrases, in allusiveness, 
in verbal economics. The fault of her method is 
obscurity. The scene of ‘ It is Better to Tell’ is laid 
in Antwerp. The characters have the oddest names: 
Rain, Brabo, Pol, Gomez, Dionysius Tancred, Harold, 
Lydia Scarfa, Lusitania Argente and (most incredible 
of all) Salamander Argente. The last two were negroes, 
and it is only fair to say that their names were fami- 
liarly shortened into Lusi and Mander. Salamander 
comes at last to claim his spouse, who had become 
Dion’s mistress, thus leaving Dion free to marry 
Lydia. She had had two children by him, but could 
not bring herself to tell them they were illegitimate. 
Hence the book’s title. But surely, in that milieu, 
they would have been more shocked to hear they 
were legitimate. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Letters of a Self-Made Diplomat to his President. By Will 
Rogers. Brentano. 7s. 6d. 


SO much of Mr. Will Rogers’s humour consists simply in 
the use of American slang that his success in this country will 
depend very largely upon how far the cinematograph has edu- 
cated the British public into laughing when they see ‘‘ got to ”’ 
written gotta’ or ‘‘ we came in” rendered ‘* we come in.’’ 
Mr. Rogers is very good at this kind of thing, but it is not 
necessarily funny, even in letters supposed to have been 
addressed to President Coolidge. The book also has the doubt- 
ful distinction of a split infinitive in its dedication. It is, more- 
over, full of sly thrusts at “‘ Jim Reed,” “ Aleck,’? “* Vare,” 


and many other gentlemen of no particular international 
tation, which may miss their mark abroad. Otherwise, 
ever, it is good journalism—very light and readable. yy, 
Rogers visited this country during the general strike and pay, 
us a gratifying tribute for our national coolness in emergencies 
He went on to Paris, Rome and Madrid, which, in contrast to 
the general opinion, he found “‘a mighty pretty place” 
Everywhere he secured interviews with the rulers of the coun 
and he displays a truly republican reverence for dictators and 
crowned heads. Only one thing puzzles and distresses hi 
attitude of Europe towards the American Debt. America, he 
says, behaved like “‘ a good Samaritan,” and now no one js 
grateful. But is it to be supposed that the good Samaritan 
would have gone back to that inn on the Jericho road ang 
demanded the return of his ‘* two pence ’’ with interest? 


The Deposited Prayer Book. By a Group of Priests. Edited by 
Darwell Stone, D.D. Philip Allan. 3s. 6d. 


THIS compilation is the work of a group of Anglo-Catholic 
priests who find themselves unable to accept the Deposited 
Prayer Book. They have little difficulty in demonstrat. 
ing that the book is imperfect; but the incontrovertible fact 
remains that the Book has been accepted by overwhelming 
majorities both in Convocation and in che National Assembly. 
It may therefore not unreasonably be held to reflect the mind 
of the Church. It is true that Anglo-Catholics are called upon 
to make considerable sacrifices, May we suggest that those 
sacrifices are well worth making in the interests of Catholic 
order and discipline? Finally, it must be remembered that the 
adoption of the Deposited Book is purely permissive, and there 
can be no possible objection to Anglo-Catholics continuing their 
use of the existing Prayer Book with such extra-liturgical ser. 
vices and devotions as their diocesans may see fit to sanction. 


Arabia before Muhammad. By De Lacy O’Leary. Kegan Paul, 
10s. 6d. 


WE have been accustomed to think of Arabia as a coun 
shut off from the rest of the world, out of which from time to 
time waves of emigrants poured over Western Asia crushing 
down old civilizations and founding new ones. The later view 
of Arabia is a just one, but Dr. O’Leary here shows that the 
former is not. He brings forward ample evidence first of a 
deep penetration of Arabia by Egypt, second of a conquest by 
Assyria, then of the penetration of Greek and Hellenistic 
influences, and of participation in the trade of the Indian Ocean, 
He brings evidence of the influences of Christianity and Judaism 
on the Arab tribes, and shatters our belief in the purity of the 
language of the Quran. Altogether a most interesting and 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of Arab origins. 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES 


Seneca: His TeNNE TRAGEDIES. Translated into 
English. Edited by Thomas Newton, Anno 1581. 
Constable. Two Volumes. Limited Edition. 42s. 
The influence of Seneca on Elizabethan drama has hitherto 

been dealt with very curiously. Certain scholars have examined 

it minutely and perhaps exaggerated it; most literary critics 
have gone near to ignoring it. In this addition to the Tudor 

Translations, Mr. T. S. Eliot provides an independent view of 

Seneca in relation to the earlier English dramatists. 

Nine Essays. By Arthur Piatt. Cambridge 
University Press. 8s. 6d. 

This volume enjoys the exceptional honour of an Intro 
duction by Mr. A. E. Housman. ‘‘ Among the Greek 
scholars of his country Platt belonged to that company of 
explorers whose leading figures, after the universal genius of 
Bentley, are Dawes, Porson, and Elmsley.’’ Platt’s subjects 
here include FitzGerald, Aristophanes, Rochefoucauld, Lucian, 
and Cervantes. 

Tanacra Ficures. By Wilfranc Hubbard. Macmillan. 
7s. 6d, 
‘Prologue on Parnassus,’ ‘An Apology for _Xanthippe, 

‘ Dionysius in Megara’ are titles suggesting the kind of work 

offered by the author. ; 

Saint HERCULES AND OTHER Stories. By. Martin 
Armstrong. With Drawings by Paul Nash. The 
Fleuron. Limited Edition. 30s. 


A Fronpep IsLE AND OTHER Essays. 
Lucas. Methuen. 6s. 

Tue ALLEGORY oF THE ZZnEID. By D. L. Drew. 
Blackwell. 6s. 

Tue BIBLiopHILe’s ALMANACK FoR 1928. Edited by 
Oliver Simon and Harold Child. The Fleuron. 55- 


By E. V. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Lire, JOURNALISM AND Potitics. By J. A. Spender. 

Cassell. Two volumes. 42s. the set. 

One of the most important of recent autobiographies, dealing 
ot only with Mr. r omgnd journalistic career in London but 
with his study of Indian and Egyptian affairs, Will be reviewed 
next week. 

Horace Watpote. By Dorothy Margaret Stuart. 

Macmillan. English Men of Letters. 53s. 

One of the ‘ English Men of Letters’ series. The author 
has examined a good deal of hitherto neglected material. 
Cortes THE CongueRorR. By Henry Dwight 

Sedgwick. The Bodley Head. 16s. 


Mr. Sedgwick has sought to add some intimacy to “ the 
rather dry narrative ’’ of the chroniclers. 


Tue PrINcIPAL NAVIGATIONS, VoyacEs, TRAFFIQUES 
anD DISCOVERIES OF THE ENGLISH NATION, MADE BY 
Sea OR OVERLAND TO THE REMOTE AND FARTHEST 
DIsTANT QUARTERS OF THE EARTH AT ANY TIME 
WitHIN THE CoMPASSE OF THESE 1,600 YEARS. By 
Richard Hakluyt. Volumes V and VI. Dent. 
£3 the set of eight volumes. 

Jeay Paut Marat. By Louis R. Gottschalk. Allen 
and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

By Mary E. Boyle. 

Harrap. 10s. 6d. 


Tue HARVEST OF THE YEARS. By Luther Burbank, 


with Wilbur Hall. Constable. 18s. 

Viscount LEVERHULME. By His Son. Allen and 
Unwin. 15s. 

ee By Kathleen Woodward. Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. 


Tue Becinninc or Tuincs. Edited by G. Elliot Smith. 
New Year’s Day. By S. H. Hooke. Corn FROM 
Ecyet. By Maurice Gompertz. THE GOLDEN AGE. 
By H. J. Massingham. Gerald Howe. 2s, 6d. each. 

ScoTTISH AND IRISH DIARIES FROM THE SIXTEENTH TO 
THE NINETEENTH CenTuRY. Edited by Arthur 
Ponsonby. Methuen. tos. 6d. 

More Enciish Diaries: FurTHER REVIEWS OF 
DIARIES FROM THE SIXTEENTH TO THE NINETEENTH 
Century. Edited by Arthur Ponsonby. Methuen. 
12s, 6d. 


POLITICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


A History oF Soctatist Tuoucut. By Harry W. Laidler. 
Constable. 165s. 
PoutticaL PLURALISM. 

10s. 6d. 

Earty Soctatist Days. By W. Stephen Sanders. The Hogarth 
Press. 3s, 6d. 
Re-rorcinc America. By Lothrop Stoddard. Scribner. 12s. 6d. 
LanD OF THE Pitcrim’s Prive. By George Jean Nathan. Knopf. 

8s. 6d 


By Kung Chuan Hsiao. Kegan Paul. 


Mopern Mexico aNp 1Ts Prosiems. By J. W. Brown. The 
Labour Publishing Company. Cloth, 4s. 6d; paper, 2s. 6d. 

On StmuLus In THE Economic Lire. By Sir Josiah Stamp. 
Cambridge University Press. 3s. 


VERSE AND DRAMA 


Tut Ormonp Ports. Edited by G. D. H. and M. I. Cole. 
1—6. WrtiiaM SHAKESPEARE: SONGS AND VERSES FROM THE 
Prays. BLAKE: SELECTED Poems. ABRAHAM 
A SELECTION OF Porms. Percy ByssHe SHELLEY : 
SELECTED Lyrics. DrayTtoN: A SELECTION OF 
SHorter Poems. Ropert SELECTED POEMS. 
Douglas. Each: Cloth, 2s.; paper, 1s. 

An excellent new series, produced with taste. 
ALLADS OF ALL Nations. Translated by George Borrow. A 
Selection edited by R. Brimley Johnson. Alston Rivers. 15s. 

Tut Porrry of tHE AGE oF WorpsworTH. I. AN ANTHOLOGY 
OF THE Five Major Ports. Selected, with an Introduction, 
by J. Dover Wilson. Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Ststers AND OTHER TALES IN VERSE. By F. O. Mann, The 
Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d. 

NortHerRN Licuts AND OTHER By Violet Jacob. 
Murray. 3s. 6d. 
Seven Days aND OTHER Poems. 


By Clarissa Graves. Methuen. 


ART 


‘Later Greex Scutprure. By A. W. Lawrence. Cape. 25s 
Arr — AND THEIR Leavers. By Oscar Hagen. 


An Art STUDENT AND HIS TEACHERS IN 1HE 'SIXTIES. By W. S. 
Spanton. Scott. 7s. 6d. 

British Artists OF To-pay. Numbers V and VI. 
Duncan Grant. The Fleuron. 3s. 6d. 


Paut NasH. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL 


Rop Fiswinc New Zgaranp Waters. By T. E. Donne. 
Seeley, Service. 12s. 6d. 
A record of experiences extending over thirty-five years. 
There are numerous illustrations, and the reader is given much 
detailed information as well as reminiscences. 
On a Paris Rounpasout. By Jan Gordon. The Bodley Head. 
s. 6d. 
A genial attempt to depict the Paris that the tourist never 
knows. 
Juncte Patus Inca Ruins. 
cGovern. Hutchinson. 21s. 


By William Montgomery 


FICTION 


=. Men, Tuy Frienps. By Edward Thompson. 
s. 6d. 
DemorpHon: A TRAVELLER’s Tate. By Forrest Reid. Collins. 


s. 
Greentow. By Romer Wilson. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Batcony. By C. H. B. Kitchin. The Hogarth Press. 


Knopf. 


s. 6d. 
— My Son. By Douglas Pulleyne. Chapman and Hall. 
s. 6d. 
Tue Ricuts oF Matiarocue. By Nina Boyle. Allen and Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 

I, Satip THE Sparrow. By Ruth Brockington. Chapman and 
Hall. 7s. 6d. 

Contrast. By G. P. Robinson. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Bioop or Kincs. By Reginald Wright Kauffman. 
and Blackett. 7s. 6d. 


THe Man Srx SEnsEs. 


Hurst 


By M. Jaeger. The Hogarth 


Press. 7s. 6d. 

I Speak or Arrica. By William Plomer. The Hogarth Press. 
7s. 6d. 

SHAKEN BY THE WinpD. By Ray Strachey. Faber and Gwyer. 
7s. 6d. 

Pressure. By Margaret Culkin Banning. Hurst and Blackett. 


7s. 6d. 
Mipnicut. By Mark Strange. Faber and Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 
TARNISHED VirtuE. By I. B. Kershaw. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
Tue SacreD Crocopite. By Shelland Bradley. Murray. 7s. 6d. 
MurbDer oF AN M.P.! By Robert Gore-Browne. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
Tarsozk. By Gilbert Parker. Cassell. 6s. 


FOREIGN MONEY 
It is foolhardy to carry large sums in 
foreign paper money. On the other 
hand, the utmost convenience and a 
minimum of risk in the event of theft 
are combined by the use of the West- 
minster Bank’s Circular Notes. Issued 
in fixed amounts of £5 and £10, they 
are the size of a cheque, and are well 
known all over the world. Customers 
may obtain them quickly 
through any local 
branch 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 


Head Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 


Scribner. 
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THe Maponna OF THE CLUTCHING H/anps. By Christine Jope- 
Slade. Nisbet. 7s. 6d. 

A Knicut anp a Day. By K. R. G. Browne. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

Many A Green Isie. By Clifford Bax. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

A Fairy Leapr Upon My Knee. By Bea Howe. Chatto and 
Windus. 6s. 


Murucan—Tue Titter. By K. Venkataramani. Simpkin, 
Marshall. 7s. 6d. 


Tue Wonverrut Week. By C. S. Forester. The Bodley Head. 
7s. 6d. 


Her CLosep Hanps. By Putnam Weale. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
Lorp or HimseLr. By Percy Marks. Faber and Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 


TRANSLATIONS 


NAPOLEON AND HIS WOMEN Frienps. By Gertrude Aretz. Trans- 
lated by Eden and Cedar Paul. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 
Bismarck: THe TRILOGY OF aA FiGHTer. By Emil Ludwig. 

Translated from the German. Putnam. 12s. 6d. 
Proressor BernnarDi. By Arthur Schnitzler. Translated by 
Hetty Landstone. Faber and Gwyer. 6s. 
A Cuinaman’s Opinion oF Us anp oF nis Own Country. By 
Hwuy-Ung. Translated by J. A. Makepeace. Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 


Letters written by a Chinese reformer to a friend between 
1899 and 1912. 
Tue Worip In THE Makinc. By Count Hermann Keyserling. 
Translated by Maurice Samuel. Cape. . 
THe Romance oF Vitton, By Francis Carco. ‘Translated by 
Hamish Miles. Knopf. 21s. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue Next Cuaprer: THe War AGainst THE Moon. By André 
Maurois. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 

Music aNnD Music-Makers. By Constance Morse. Allen and 
Unwin. 12s, 6d. 

An APPROACH TO THE PsyCHOLOGY oF RELIGION. By J. Cyril 
Flower. Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. 

Happiness 1N MarriaGe. By Margaret Sanger. Cape. 5s. 

Crook Pir. By John C. Goodwin. Alston Rivers. 15s. 

A Sea Cuest: AN ANTHOLOGY OF SHIPS AND SAILORMEN. 
Compiled by C. Fox Smith. Methuen. 5s. 

Wine, Women, and War: A_ oF DISILLUSIONMENT. 
Anonymous. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Tates oF S.O.S. anp T.T.T. By Bennet Copplestone. 
Blackwood. 7s. 6d. 


MOTORING 
NEW CLYNO MODELS 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


ARTICULAR attention is being paid by the 
Pevcsentaas British motor manufacturer to suit- 

able cars for Overseas, where rough roads and 
cross-country trackless wastes abound. Thus, the 
Clyno Company, who cater excellently at home for 
the motorist of limited means in their 1928 pro- 
gramme of car production, supply for the Overseas 
market, through Messrs. Rootes, Ltd., their export 
agents, a twelve-horse-power rated car which develops 
about thirty-five brake horse-power at three thousand 
revolutions of the crank-shaft per minute; the fly- 
wheel, starter-ring, and pinion, together with the 
clutch, are all neatly enclosed in an aluminium casing 
so as to render these units waterproof when fording 
streams. The sturdiness of this new twelve-horse- 
power Clyno is further benefited by its simple and 
accessible parts. The four-wheel brakes operate inde- 
pendently by pedal or by hand. Larger than the 
eleven-horse-power Clyno, which model is still retained 
in production, but reduced in price, the ‘‘ twelve- 
thirty-five” model has an engine of entirely new 
design. Its side-by-side valves, camshaft submerged 
in oil, massive crankshaft and rigidly supported three 
main bearings ensure trustworthiness. The dynamo 
and magneto are carried tandem fashion, high up 
under the bonnet, where they are well away from pos- 
sible flooding by water and easily accessible for atten- 
tion if required. As this new ‘‘ twelve ” Clyno, fitted 
with saloon coachwork, fabric or otherwise, costs only 
4250, it gives some idea of how low-priced will be 
four-seating enclosed carriages during the next twelve 
months. 


Besides the new larger-engined Clyno, this firm are 
producing a small nine-horse-power car, carryj 
either an open touring body or a fabric saloon, priced 
respectively at £145 and £165, as useful ang 
‘* economical-to-run ” vehicles. Much has been writ. 
ten recently regarding the income necessary to afford 
a motor-car; these small Clynos are certainly the 
lowest-priced four-seater cars on the market with four. 
cylinder engines. Consuming very little oil, runni 
about forty miles per gallon of petrol, and being light 
in weight, costing little for tyres, these nine-horse. 
power Clyno cars offer great attraction to those of 
limited means. This new small light car meets the 
requirements of a very large public. The patent Clyno 
easy-changing three-speed gear-box, combined with 
efficient brakes and a light clutch to operate, make 
such small cars suitable for family use. One of the 
leading characteristics of all these cars from the 
Clyno factory is the attention paid to the needs of 
the woman driver and owner. The attention required 
is reduced to a minimum, and such as is required can 
be performed without risk of getting the hands or 
clothes dirty. Another advantageous factor is the 
small garage space required to house the nine-horse. 
power cars; the track is three feet ten inches and the. 
wheel base seven feet six inches. 


* 
* * 


Larger tyres, an automatic screen wiper, an oil 
gauge and shock absorbers have been added to the 
equipment of the standard eleven-horse-power Clyno, 
as well as four-wheel brakes, although the price has 
been reduced by just over seven pounds. Like the 
nine-and twelve-horse-power models, this eleven-horse- 
power chassis is also fitted with a four-door fabric 
saloon costing £220 completely ready for use on the 
road. All the models have a new and more imposing 
looking radiator. 


(SHIRTS. 
PYJAMAS: SOFT COLLARS 


for Style & Comfort. 


HEIR smooth texture never 
changes; the colours are not 
harmed by washing or exposure 
to the sun. “ LUVISCA” SHIRTS, 
PYJAMAS and SOFT COLLARS 
give service without parallel. 


Look for the registered ‘““LUVISCA™ tab on 
every garment. None genuine without. 


If any difficulty in obtaining write Courtaulds, 
tha 99M), 16 St.” 
London, E.C.1, for name of oe nearest retailer 
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A Subaltern on the 
Somme 


By MARK VII 


This remarkable chronicle, 
commencing from Charing 
Cross Station in July, 
1916, and ending with the 
Battle of the Somme, tells 
with stark simplicity of the 
War experiences of a 
young married officer and 
their reactions upon a sen 
sitive and cultured per- 
sonality. Dispassionate, yet 
gripping, vivid yet unvar- 
nished — modern warfare Crown 8vo, 5s. net 
crystallised. 


London 
By GEORGE H. CUNNINGHAM 


In content and arrangement the greatest reference 
work on London ever published, embodying millions of 
facts, hitherto only accessible in scattered form, on the 
history, traditions, and historical associations of build- 
ings and monuments. The arrangement is by streets in 
alphabetic order. With a voluminous cross-index to per- 

Royal 8vo. 880 pp. 2ls. net. 
Prospectus post free. 


Blake’s Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell 


FACSIMILE IN FULL COLOUR AND GOLD from 
the author’s original copy. With an Essay by Max 
Plowman. ‘“ As a gift book in these coming months, it 
will not and cannot possibly be surpassed.”—ARNOLD 
BENNETT in Evening Standard. Crown 4to. 21s. net. 
Centenary List of Blake Books post free. 


sons, events, etc. 


DMITRI 


A dramatic, purposeful story, unfolding against an 
ever-changing background of sensualism and asceticism, 
and developing the story of Dio, a virgin priestess, 
commenced in the famous Russian author’s recent suc- 
cess, ‘‘ The Birth of the Gods.” 7s. 6d. net. 


The Story of Music 


By PAUL BEKKER 


An unconventional survey of the transformation of 
music from earliest times to the present day, by the 
brilliant German critic whose studies of Beethoven and 
others are internationally acclaimed. 10s. 6d. net. 
List of books on music post free. 


Later Greek Religion 


By EDWYN BEVAN, D.Litt., LL.D. 
A New Volume in The Library of Greek Thought 
(Edited by ERNEST BARKER, M.A., D.Litt., LL.D.), 
covering the period from Alexander to the time when 
the Roman Empire became officially Christian. 5s. net. 

List of 8 volumes in the Series post free. 


About England 


By M. V. HUGHES 


With many line drawings and a coloured frontispiece. 

“The ideal book for the tourist, for the student, for 

the simple lover of England. . . . Packed from be- 

ginning to end with valuable matter.”—Sunday Times. 

“Things even a policeman doesn’t know.”—Evening 
News. 5s. net. Prospectus post free. 


* 


AUTUMN LIST POST FREE 
Bedford Street London W.C.2 


Routledge :: Kegan Paul 


NEW BOOKS 
GOETHE 


By Professor J. G. ROBERTSON. 


With a Portrait. 6/- net 
A new ume in f Letters, both biographical 
critical, taking account of all the onet recent research. - 


UNDER THREE REIGNS, 1860-1920 

By the Hon. Mrs. GELL. 12/6 net 

“‘ Admirably reflects the spirit of the period she treats of. Writes 

charmingly of her childhood in the gracious atmosphere of the best type 

of Victorian household. Sympathetic portraits of Lord Milner, Bishop 
Stubbs, Jowett, and other Oxford notables.”—Evening Standard. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 


By J. CYRIL FLOWER, Ph.D., Upton Lecturer in 

the Psychology of Religion, Manchester College, 

Oxford. 10/6 net 
_Shows that all religions involve the experience of “ frustration ” in 
situations felt to be outside personal control. Compares in this con- 
nexion primitive cults with modern religions; devotes a chapter to 
George Fox, another to Conversion, and a third to the réle of psycho 
pathology in religion. 


THE STORY OF MYTHS 


By E. E. KELLETT. 7/6 net 

Exhibits the main psychological elements which have contributed to 

the formation and development of myth, illustrated by typical and 
suggestive examples, chiefly from Greek and Teutonic entiean. 


HOW TO GO TO A MEDIUM 


By E. J. DINGWALL. 2/6 net 


A manual of instruction for those who wish to visit mediums, telling 
how to avoid deception and how to make use of opportunities. The 
author, for some years Research Officer of the Society for Psychical 
Research, deals with all manner of Mental and Physical Phenomena. 


THE INITIATE IN THENEW WORLD 


By HIS PUPIL. 7/6 net 

In this sequel to The Initiate [third impression, 7/6 net] we are 
offered further glimpses of that fascinating and mysterious personality, 
Justin Moreward Haig. Interwoven with excerpts from his dis- 
courses is a story as romantic as it is uncommon. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


THE HAUNTED CASTLE: A Study 
of English Romanticism 
By EINO RAILO. With 8 plates. 25/- net 


‘““A book of quite extraordinary interest and value, interesting to 
every lover of English literature and priceless to the literary historian. 
A book of real value, brilliantly written.”—Sunday Times. 


CLASH OF CULTURE AND 


CONTACT OF RACES 
By G. H. LANE-FOX PITT-RIVERS, B.Sc. 18/- net 


“His most illuminating and challenging study, nothing if not 
scientific in its breadth and thoroughness of handling. . . . The man of 
affairs can take up this book with a guarantee from the man of 
science that it is soundly informed.’"—Times Literary Supplenient. 


JAPANESE TRAITS AND 
FOREIGN INFLUENCES 


By Professor I. NITOBE. 7/6 net 


“It is refreshing to find a thoughtful Oriental writer who is at 
pains to seek out and dwell upon the points, not of conflict, but of 
contact between the civilisations of East and West. He gives us 
some delightful chapters on the meaning of the ceremonial art of tea- 
drinking, on the dainty metrical vignettes characteristic of Japanese 
poetry.” —Times Literary Supplement. 


ARABIA BEFORE MUHAMMAD 
By DE LACY O'LEARY. 10/6 net 


‘“*He has contrived to pack a great deal of useful knowledge into 
limited space and to set it out so as to give the intelligent reader the 
minimum of trouble. He has written a very useful and readable 
book.”—Manchester Guardian. 


THE ABC OF JUNG’S PSYCHOLOGY 


By JOAN CORRIE. 3/6 net 


“A well-considered epitome by a student possessing real experience 

and understanding of Jung’s teachings. An excellent introduction.” 

—Times Literary Supplement. 

“* Admirably clear. Her treatment of ‘ introvert’ and ‘ extravert ’ 
is quite the best we have yet seen.”—Guardian, 


BROADWAY HOUSE, CARTER LANE, E.C. 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE publication of the details of the Treasury’s 
latest conversion offer led to a substantial mark- 
ing down in price of the existing Conversion 
34% Loan. It had been anticipated that the publica- 
tion of the scheme would have led to very little change 
in the price of the existing 34% Loan, and to a rais- 
ing of prices of the short-dated bonds. Anticipation 
on this occasion was falsified, as, in addition to the 
fall in 34% Conversion Loan, short-dated issues were 
also marked down. It is difficult to give an adequate 
explanation of this attitude on the part of the Gilt- 
Edged Market. Prices will, however, right them- 
selves in due course, and holders of the various issues 
concerned should most certainly avail themselves of 
the offer to convert. 


BRITISH FILMS 


The film industry has had a somewhat unfortunate 
history in this country, so far as the Stock Exchange 
is concerned, inasmuch as the public have not dis- 
played great interest in film-making companies, the 
majority of which have in the past proved disappoint- 
ing. It is, therefore, gratifying to note the attention 
that is being paid to the shares of the British In- 
structional Film (Proprietors) Limited. The business of 
this company was founded in 1919, and it is claimed that 
it is one of the few genuinely successful ventures in 
the history of British film production. The company 
has been entirely responsible for the production of 
popular historical subjects, such as ‘‘ Armageddon,’’ 
‘** Zeebrugge,’’ Ypres,’’ and ‘‘ Mons,”’ from all of 
which large profits have been made; and it has 
recently completed the film of the ‘‘ Battle of the Falk- 
land Islands,” from which very considerable revenue 
is anticipated. The capital of the company is divided 
into 185,000 Ordinary shares of ros. each, and 150,000 
Deferred shares of 1s. each. These Deferred shares 
are already standing in the neighbourhood of 13s., 
but in view of the possibilities of the company, they 
do not seem over-valued at this price. 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL 


Crosse and Blackwell, Ltd., was formed in March, 
1920, as an amalgamation of various businesses with 
the world-famed Crosse and Blackwell. As was the 
case with so many of the post-war combines, the new 
company found itself in an impossible position owing 
to over-capitalization, largely increased costs, and 
the falling off in business which was generally experi- 
enced during the ‘‘ aftermath ’’ period. In 1924 the 
capital was reorganized, and the nominal value of the 
#1 Ordinary shares was written down to 1s. At the 
meeting last April, the chairman was able, for the 
first time for some years, to make an encouraging 
statement. Since the meeting I understand the affairs 
of the company have progressed satisfactorily, with 
the result that looking ahead two or three years one 
can forecast that the company will be once more in 
a prosperous condition. In these circumstances the 
Ordinary shares, which now stand at 4s. 9d., appear 
we'll worth locking away. 


BAUCHI 


On September 10 reference was made in these notes 
to the Northern Nigeria Bauchi Tin Company, and I 
expressed the opinion that there would be a revival of 
interest in the tin share market in the reasonably near 


future. The probability of this has been strengthened 
this week by the news that certain of the Nigerian 
Companies are on the point of declaring dividends 
which not merely compare favourably with those paid 
last year, but also show that the shares of the com. 
panies concerned are not standing at too high a price, 
The fact, however, must not be overlooked that the 
majority of tin shares savour of speculations rather 
than speculative investment. Should activity arise 
in this direction caution must be exercised. 


BRITISH INSULATED CABLES 

Attention has this week again been drawn to the 
prosperity the electrical industry is likely to enjoy for 
the next few years, owing to the transformation of 
the majority of the telephone services in this country 
from the ‘‘ manual’’ to the ‘‘ automatic ’’ system, 
and to the various other electrical schemes that are 
on the tapis. Last week I referred to Siemens 
Ordinary shares. As I am strongly of opinion that 
these various electrical companies cannot fail to be in 
for a period of exceptional activity, this week I draw 
attention to the shares of British Insulated Cables, 
Ltd., the authorized capital of which is £2,000,000, 
For last year the profit was over £830,000, which 
included an amount of £224,918 carried forward from 
the previous year. Of this profit £200,000 was placed 
to reserve and £85,000 to depreciation, leaving avail- 
able for dividends a sum of £471,000, of which only 
200,000 was actually paid away. This company, 
in my opinion, is one of the best managed in this in- 
dustry, and it has acquired a great reputation in this 
country, on the Continent, and in the colonies. At 
the present price, last year’s dividend does not give 
a very generous yield, but the financial position of 
the company is such as to lead one to look for con- 
siderable appreciation in the price of the shares owing 
to the fact that sooner or later a bonus distribution 
appears inevitable. 


RHODESIA AND GENERAL ASBESTOS 

A feature of late has been the interest displayed in 
the shares of the Rhodesia and General Asbestos Com- 
pany, the strong position of which has so frequently 
been commented on in these notes in the past. The 
fact, however, must not be overlooked that the price 
has now reached a level which probably discounts any 
dividends that may be paid for the current year, and 
it therefore appears probable that holders will have to 
wait until near the end of 1928 for justification of the 
present price. In these circumstances it would not 
be surprising if we see a setback in the price of these 
shares in the next six months. If this occurs, the 
occasion should not be missed, as it will provide a 
unique opportunity for investors to acquire an interest 
in a very sound and progressive company on more 
advantageous terms than those ruling to-day. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 

There is a certain class of investor who prefers to 
select securities which show a low yield but which 
carry very pronounced possibilities of capital apprecia- 
tion. For investors in this class, I consider the shares 
of the Commercial Union Assurance Company an 
excellent choice, as there appears little doubt that in 
the next year or two these shares will gradually 
appreciate until they stand at a level considerably 
higher than that ruling to-day. Together with this 
promise of capital appreciation, they appear 4 
thoroughly sound investment which can be locked away 
and forgotten for several years. TAuRUS 


NORTH BRITISH MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Ltd. total Funds Exceed £33,875,000. Total Income Exceeds £10,052,000 


LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Street 
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2/- MONTHLY 
The 

achting 

onthly 


OCTOBER’S 
FEATURE 


Two Graphic 
Descriptions of 


THE 
OCEAN 
RACE 


ACTUAL 
COMPETITORS 


THE 
YACHTING 
MONTHLY 


9 King St., Covent Garden, 
LONDON, W.C.2 


25/- PER ANNUM 25/- 


Post Free Anywhere 


ANNOUNGING 


THE 1927-28 MODEL 


HALCYON 


Wwe you listen to 

a S-valve portable 
Halcyon and close your 
eyes, you forget that 
you are, may-be, miles 
away from the per- 
formers. every item is 
reproduced with flaw- 
less clarity, reaching a 
standard of perfection 
unattained by any other 
portabie set. 

It has a wide range 
of stations on long or 
short waves, but is so 
very simple to control, 
that even a child can 
get perfect results from 


all of these. No outside aerial or earth: no gadgets. 
ith a Haleyon you always get perfect reproduction whenever and 
wherever you want it. The whole set is entirely self-contained in a hand- 
some walnut cabinet, and is as easy to carry as a suit-case. 
Constructed throughout of the Anest oa most reliable components, the 


Halcyon is widely recognised as the most efficient and attractive portable 
set in the country—at any price. 


the Halcyon at Stand 168, National Radio Exhibition, Olympia 
September 24—October 1, or, better still, hear it demonstrated at the. est 
End Showrooms. 


“Perfect Reception without Aerial or Earth:” 
PRICE — (Including Full Equipment and 
Marconi Royalty) 32 Gns. 


Halcyon 


Please call, telephone, or write to Dept. S.R. for particulars. 


Halcyon Wireless Co., Ltd., 110 Knightsbridge, $.W.1 


Telephone: Kensington 6778 


HISTORICAL INCIDENTS 


Alexander the Great 


LEXANDER the Great, King of Macedonia, was a 

pupil of Aristotle, who inspired him with military 
ardour by reading the Iliad. After subduing Greece, Alex- 
ander crossed the Hellespont, defeated the army of Darius 
and conquered Syria and Egypt. Later he crossed the 
Euphrates and the Tigris and routed the Persians. He 
advanced into India, when only the murmuring amongst his 
troops prevented him from pressing on to the Ganges. He 
has been vividly pictured as sighing for more worlds to 
conquer. 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


has also advanced over the world, but in a very different 
sphere of action, for its conquests are the peaceful ones 
of provision for old age and protection for Widows and 
Orphans. There are no murmurings amongst the armies 
of its assured. Among the Company’s signal successes 
are its 


Endowment Assurance Policies 


The unique financial strength of the Standard makes its 
With Profits Policies particularly to be recommended. 


Write for Explanatory Booklet ‘“‘AE2” to 


LIFE 


LONDON DUBLIN 
HO CANNON STREET 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
15a PALL MALL sw. 
HEADOFFKE 3 GEORCE STREET 
EDINBURGH s 
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ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 288 


HiIGHWAYMAN, PIRATE,—HERE’S A PRECIOUS COUPLE! 


1. Cut short a garment worn by Parson Supple. 
2. Thessalian town—par excellence ‘‘ the city.’ 
3. This viceroy here, behead him without pity ! 
4. Do yours, my friend, and then you scarce can fail. 
5. “* An adder in the path ’’: break off his tail. 
6. From town of County Clare clip final letter. 
7. No spirits worse than he, but many better. 
8. The battle still it braves, and eke the breeze. 
9. Knowing so much, they’re often hard to please. 
10. Strife at its core, it satisfies but rarely. 
11. Labour you must, my son, to earn it fairly. 
Solution of Acrostic No. 286 
nE Wt 
L ae Wyer 
I nhosp Itable 
Z ophie Li 1 Arm, warriors, arm for fight, the foe at 
bA r B hand, 
B rochur E Whom fied we thought, will save us long 
E mi R pursuit 
H Ome —Paradise Lost, vi, 537 
Y ule-tid E 


Acrostic No. 286.—The winner is Mr. J. Byers, 9 West 
Lawn, Sunderland, who has selected as his prize ‘ Gallion’s 
Reach,’ by H. M. Tomlinson, published by Heinemann, and 
reviewed in our columns on September 10, under the title of 
‘ New Fiction.” Thirty-one other competitors named this book, 
twenty-two chose ‘ Benito Mussolini—the Man,’ fourteen 
* William Law and Eighteenth-century Quakerism,’ ten ‘ China 
and the Powers,’ etc. 

Atso Correct.—Ape, T. D. Arton, Baldersby, Barberry, E. 
Barrett, R. B. J. Binnie, B. J. C., A. de V. Blathwayt, Mrs. R. 
H. Boothroyd, Boskerris, Charles G. Box, Mrs. Robt. Brown, 
Buns, C. H. Burton, Carlton, Ruth Carrick, W. H. Carter, 
C. C., Ceyx, Chailey, J. Chambers, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, 
Crayke, Maud Crowther, Dhualt, Dormouse, D. L., C. Ellis, 
Falcon, Cyril E. Ford, Gay, Glamis, Hanworth, H. C. M., 
Lieut.-Colonel Sir Wolseley Haig, Iago, J. B., Jeff, Jerboa, 
Joan, Jop, Miss Kelly, Kirkton, John Lennie, Madge, Margaret, 
Martha, Met, M. I. R., Lady Mottram, N. O. Sellam, Oakapple, 
Peter, Polamar, Shorwell, Sisyphus, St. Ives, Stucco, Hon. R. 
G. Talbot, Trike, R. H. S. Truell, Tyro, C. J. Warden, Capt. 
W. R. Wolseley, Yendu, Zyk. 

Ong Licut Wronc.—Mrs. J. Butler, Cliffoney, Reginald P. 
Eccles, Sir Reginald Egerton, Estela, G. M. Fowler, Lilian, 
G. W. Miller, Rand, Rho Kappa, H. W. Small, H. M. Vaughan, 
3v. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Miss Carter, Chip, Rev. H. F. B. 
Compston, J. R. Cripps, Farsdon, Dr. James Pearse. 

For Light 6 Bible and Bookcase were accepted. 

Acrostic No. 285.—One Light wrong: lago. 
Barberry. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Mrs. Rosa H. Boothroyd, Boskerris, 
Mrs. Robt. Brown, Buns, C. H. Burton, J. Chambers, Chip, 
A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, D. L., Gay, Glamis, Hanworth, 
Kirkton, John Lennie, Lilian, Martha, G. W. Miller, Lady 
Mottram, Peter, Rho Kappa, Shorwell, Sydney, Hon. R. G. 
Talbot, Trike, Yendu, Zyk. All others more. 

For Light 7 Appendix is accepted, and for Light 10 Ohio. 

Acrostic No. 284.—Correct: Tortoise. One Light wrong: 
Dhualt, D. L. (Regret omission), Margaret, Trike, Capt. W. R. 
Wolseley. Two Lights wrong: Kirkton, Lady Mottram, St. Ives. 

Gramis.—No prize can be awarded unless a correct solution is 
received. An anaconda’s bite is not poisonous, neither is a 
bulldog’s, but there would be quite enough in either of them 
for most people. A keeper at the Zoo was once horribly mauled 
by a boa-constrictor which struck him instead of the fowl he 
was holding up for it. 

A. R. N. Cowpsr-Cores.—Your 10th and 11th lights read 
Anaconda and Precedence: two mistakes. 

Gay.—Your 9th light reads Horse-Race, so that the first 
upright is also wrong. 

Martua.—lI think there are plenty of modest people not eager 
to have “‘ the chief seats in the synagogues ”’! 

Grorce W. Mitter.—One must not take everything au pied 
de la lettre. Surely it is true that, generally speaking, card- 
players take tricks with pleasure, though they may not wish 
to take every trick. 

SisypHus.—See James Grant’s ‘ Clans of Scotland’ (W. and 
A. K. Johnston, 1886): ‘‘ The Clan of Graham.—Few families, 
says Sir Walter Scott, | can boast of more historical renown 
than that of Graham.’ The Grzames chiefly inhabited the 


Two wrong: 


Debatable Land. The spelling in my authority is uniformly 
Graham, not Grahame. 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SALE 


Aristophane’s Lysistrata. _ Illustrated Norman Lindsay, 
Privately printed. N.D. As new. £3 13s. 6d. 

Blake’s Works. Edited by Ellis and amy *; vols. 1893. $5 

—. Illustrated Books. Complete set. 4 vols. 19234 


7 5s. 

Campbell’s Life of Mrs. Siddons. Extra illustrated with 35 
contemporary engravin 4 vols. 1834. £20. 

Hardy (Thomas). Tess o! the D’Urbervilles. L.P. Signed 
copy. As new. 1926. £10 10s. 


Milne (A. A. Winnie the Pooh. L.P. Signed copy. Ay 
new. 1926. £5 5s. 
Illustrated by Norman Lindsay. N_D, 


5s. 6d. 

Ruskin (John). Modern Painters. Stones of Venice. Seven 
Lamps. 10 vols. 1888. (Pub. £15). £6. 

Schmitz. Encyclopedia of Furniture. Scarce. 1926. §2 


Shaw (G. B.). Saint Joan. [Illustrated by Ricketts. L.P, 


As new. £5 5s. 
WANTED 
De Quincey’s Opium Eater. 1822. 
Keats’s Life and Letters. 2 vols. 1848. 
Shaw (G. B.). Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant. 1898. 
GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


The finest 
Shaving edge 
that Steel 
will take 


For the ideal shave—use the 
Gillette Blade. The finest 
of blade steel, a perfected 
process of manufacturing and 
a vigilant inspection system 
—all these attest the exceptional value of the 
Gillette Blade. 

Used in the Gillette Safety Razor it is the 
ideal way to the ideal shave. 

Obtainable from all Stores that cater for men. 
GILLETTE BLADES 


In packets of 10 (20 shaving edges) ... 4/6 
In packets of 5 (10 shaving edges) .. 


New Improved Gillette Outfits, 21/- and apendie. 
Old type Gillette series, 2/6 and upwards. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR, LTD., 
184-188, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


illette 


azor Blades 
A Security which does not Depreciate 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 
saving which for convenience and advantag¢ 
is unequalled. Endowment Assurance i 
Life Assurance combined with Investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO.,LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, £.C.1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 
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Kinemas 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


ily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme) 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. September 26, 27 and 28 


“METROPOLIS” 
The Screen Sensation of Modern Times. 
Starring BRIGETTE HELM, 


“ON WITH THE DANCE” 
“THE FORTUNE OF FACES,” etc. 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday. September 29, 30 and October 1 
CLARA BOW AND ANTONIO MORENO in 
Elinor Glyn's “IT” 


MONTE BLUE and PATSY RUTH MILLER in 
“WOLF’S CLOTHING,” etc. 


Special Divertissement : 


CARYLL and DELYSE in Dance Creations; 
WILMA BERKELEY, the Golden-Voiced Australian Soprano. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


THE FAMOUS WHEATLEY 


LONDON CRIES 
EDITION DE LUXE 


Imperial Quarto. Full bound leather, 
Lizard Grain. A beautiful production 
most suitable for Gifts 


PRICE £1-11-6 NET 


Copies of London Cries have been ted 
- by His Majesty The King, Her Majesty The 
Queen, H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, &c. 


ART & MUSIC, 17 Wine Office Court, Fleet St., E.C.4 


Literary 


YPEWRITING.—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 6179. Reports duplicated 
at reasonable charges. 


ROMPT, EFFICIENT TYPING guaranteed (R.S.A. 

Certificate). 1s., 1,000 words; carbon copy, 3d. Circulars, 

Price Lists, etc., 3s. 6d., 50; 5s., 100 copies. Miss C. 
Foley, Craignair, Renters Avenue, N.W.4. 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help™ this very poor 

parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 

or ‘“‘ rummage ” of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 


‘ 
Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 24.9.1927 
Allen & Unwin Ha ney | 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson | Nash & Grayson 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Odhams Press 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Putnam's 
bourne Hodge outledge 
utchinson wyn 
Crosby Lockwood arrold OK. 
Dent egan Paul Stanley Paul 
Fisher Unwin Macmillan The Bodley Head 
ide Mill erner 
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Der Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon —gyqg 


Shipping 


Pe O and BRITISH INDIA Co.'s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


Under Contract with H.M. Government 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14 Coc! S 
London, S.W.1; Freight or General Business, 122 Leadenhall =. ECS. 
B.I, Agents, GRAY, DAWES & Co., 129 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 


Miscellaneous 


COALS!! COALS!! COALS!! 


Temporary cut price for Deep Kitchen, Hand Picked and 
Hand Stacked Large Coal, 16s. per ton, at pit truck loads. 
Stock now, Share a Truck. 

Truck loads direct anywhere to any Station. 
Anthracite for Central Heating, COKE. 

Get it at Farrar’s. 


Address— WM. D. FARRAR, Dept. S, 


Colliery Offices, Leckhampton, Glos. 
Telephone: 2220 Cheltenham. 


OAL.—Trucks to any Station (five to ten tons as 

required). Best House Coal, 17s. pit; Kitchen Cobbles, 

15s.; Best Coke, 17s.; Semi-Anthracite Nuts, 23s.—Buckle 
Colliery Co., 1839 Hales, Cheltenham. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


Popular Composer is prepared to consider good Snappy Song 
Lyrics with a view to arranging Music ‘or immediate publica- 
tion. Known or unknown Authors invited to submit MSS. 
—Box 560, ‘‘ Composer,’? Fulwood House, High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1. 


XCELLENT MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES CON- 

STANTLY OCCURRING; highly successful, recommended 

methods. Send now stamped addressed envelope for free 
particulars, GREEN & CO., 17 Church Lane, Hull. 


Piccadilly Mansions, Piccadilly Circus, W.1, undertake 

confidential inquiries and detective work of all descriptions, 
whether in connection with DIVORCE, BLACKMAIL, 
SECRET WATCHINGS, or other annoyance. Ref. LEADING 
SOLICITORS. Consultations free. T. A. Aston, M.B.E., 
Principal.—’Phone Regent 3294. 


DETECTIVE AG ENCY. 


MOTOR TUITION 


EARN Motor Driving and Mechanism from Experts, 

who will teach you by the correct method, and make you 

competent in the quickest and simplest manner. Our cars 
sent to your door anywhere, at any time, Sundays included. 
Instruction on your own car, if desired, at your garage. Moderate 
charges. Write for full particulars, Box 79, The Saturpay 
Review, 9 King Street, London, W.C.2. 


EJUVENATION WITHOUT OPERATION.—Look ten 

years younger. London Specialist’s accepted formula. 

Wrinkles, grey hairs, brittle nails, face blemishes, banished 
by a wonderful food in Tablet form. Gives increased intellectual 
lucidity and bodily vigour. Causes new hair to grow. 
Guaranteed harmless. Particulars free. Write Specialist (1st 
floor), 65a, Oxford Road, Manchester. 


ROOKS’S BREATHLETS.—Taken after eating, drinking, 

or smoking, instantly destroy all aroma. Leave the breath 

refreshingly clean and sweet. Free Sample Packet, 1d. 
stamp.—65a, Oxford Road, Manchester. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Edited by H. M Swanwick 
SEPTEMBER ISSUE. 


A Year after Thoiry 
By ROBERT DELL 


Samoa Gagged 
By NEWTON ROWE 


Austria between Fas: ism and Revolution 
By Dr. SIGMUND KUNFI 


Australia— White or Yellow ? 
By JOHN BRAILSFORD 


The Shambles at Ocotal 
By SCOTT NEARING 


6d. Monthly of all Newsagents. Annual Subscription, 
7s. in Europe; 8s. outside Europe. 


To the Manager, Foreign Affairs, 
34 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 


Please send me a copy of the September issue of 
Foreign Affairs. 1 enclose 6d. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS | 


LONDON AND com 


Edition - 10, 


RIVIE AND CHAMONIX (FRANCE) 


BERNE, THE ae OBER- | LAKE OF GENEVA, RHONE 
LAND AND LUCERNE - 2/- | VALLEY, AND ZERMATT 9). 


2/- THE FRENCH RIVIERA | 2/- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 
2/- - PARIS, LYONS AND RHONE VALLEY - Qh 
2/- ~ Mape | 2/- - Illustrations, 


ZURICH ST. MORITZ, “AN 
THE ERGADINE __ PONTRESINA 


London—Simpkin’s. Paris and 
New York—Brentano’s. 
i Bookstalls and all 


ILLUSTRATED SPORT 


and Kennel 


FOOTBALL NEWS AND COMPETITION 
SERIAL BY SEAMARK 
REPORTS OF ALL SPORTS 
PRIZES FOR LIMERICKS 


The Leading Paper for Sportsmen 
EVERY FRIDAY 2d. 


Send for Specimen Copy: 
MANAGER, 88 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


ENGLISH REVIEW 


1/- September, 1927. 


Correspondence— Anti-Feminism 
ANTHONY M. LUDOVICI 


Chinese Nationalism—An Open Letter to 
Tingfang Lew J. O. P. BLAND 
House of Lords Reform HAROLD BRIGGS, M.P. 


The Geneva Conference 
Capt. ALFRED DEWAR, R.N. 


Achilles with the Golden Clogs 


German Ex-Service Men and Peace 
Lieut.-Col. GEORGE CROSFIELD 


British Communism and its Leaders 


TRADE UNIONIST 
Pacifist Propaganda FATRICK DEVLIN 
Notes from Paris 
On the Oilfields in Rumania M. S. MICHELL 
The Lion of the Punjab TALBOT WEST 


The Attack Upon the New Forest 
D. CROSTHWAITE EYRE 


A Romantic Statesman MURIEL KENT 
London a Hundred Years Ago 
GIBBONS 
“(Says Sergeant Murphy” 
LOUIS GOLDING 
Annual Subscription : 14/- post free. 


ARTHUR JONES 
Some Conventions of the Cinema Censorship 
. P. GARLAND 

The Raven of the ieetiins 

STORIES 
Whose Footprints? W. GILHESPY 
POETRY—THEATRE—BOOKS 
Published by THE ENGLISH REVIEW (1911), LTD., 4 Dean’s Yard, 

Westminster, S.W.1. 


KERR RITCHIE 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. Maxse. September, 1927. 


Episodes of the Month 
The League of Nations at Work—A Study in 


Injustice By IRAQ 


Ypres, 1916: Some of My War Experiences 


By Captain WILMOT P. M. RUSSELL, M.C. 


The Vote in the Church Assembly 


By The pon os of CHESTER 
A Utopia of Pseudo-Science By POSEIDON 


Free Verse: A Parallel and a Warning 
By HUGH MACNAGHTEN (Vice-Provost of Eton) 


The Hunting of the Crane By Miss FRANCES PITT 
Unchristian Socialism By Miss DOROTHY CRISP 
Great Moments By GERALD B. HURST, K.C., MP. 
The Journal of a Gentleman-Emigrant (Virginia, 

1774-7) By A. G. BRADLEY 
Euclid, the Car 


By The Hon. Mrs. GODFREY PHILLIMORE 


Reflections of a Would-be Diplomat 


By The Hon. ARNOLD KEPPEL 


Scandinavia Revisited—Norway 


By Lieut.-Col. NEWMAN CRAIG, D.S.0. 
Correspondence Section 


Price 3s. net 
8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


Published by the Proprietors, THz Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Te : Gerrard 


two lines), in . Za of St. Paul, 


3157, 
in the County of London, and Printed by "HERBERT Retacn, Lrp., 43 Belvedere <. s. E.1; Saturday, September 24, 1 
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